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The Language of Criticism 


ERTAIN Kappan readers will regard Max Raf- 
ferty’s “The Philistines” in this issue as inordi- 
nately iconoclastic if not completely heretical. 
The same group will look upon Vincent Glennon’s 
revolutionary suggestions in “The Road Ahead in 
Teacher Education” as sober good judgment. 

The real difference between the two approaches 
to professionalization of teacher education repre- 
sented by these authors lies not so much in ideas as 
in modes of expression. Brilliant and readable, Mr. 
Rafferty chooses to stimulate his fellows by pricking 
them somewhat viciously with his needle-pointed 
pen. Mr. Glennon chooses much more conservative 
language. Moreover, Mr. Rafferty is, by and large, 
looking backward with distaste while Mr. Glennon 
looks forward with hope. Both see much the same 
ills in teacher preparation. 

Mr. Rafferty has been at some pains to point out 
to the editor that his ideas correspond at many points 
with those of Paul Woodring, whose writing com- 
mands attention both in and out of professional edu- 
cation. (His A Fourth of a Nation is reviewed in 
this issue.) In the latest report of the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, New Directions in 
Teacher Education, Woodring makes these state- 
ments: 

Pages 10 and 11—“. . . it seems clear that the 
great majority of our citizens, including many of 
our teachers, have need of better liberal education 
than they now receive, or have ever had. 

“The forces working against such education are 
many and powerful. The emphasis on early special- 
ization and vocationalism has been mentioned. In 
addition, the schools have accepted—perhaps have 
been forced to accept—many responsibilities not 
properly educational in nature which once were con- 
sidered to be those of the home or other institutions. 

“The educational philosophy widely held in the 
1920’s and 1930’s made it easy for many educators 
to accept these new responsibilities without giving 
sufficient thought to the effect upon the primary edu- 
cational responsibility. A faulty interpretation of the 
‘whole child’ concept, resulting perhaps from faulty 
teacher education, led many teachers to believe it 
impossible for the schools to establish priorities—led 
them to accept all activities as of equal importance 
—even to believe that all activities are equally edu- 
cational. And this despite Dewey's clear warning of 
the danger. 

“During the same period there was an inconsistent 
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trend toward teacher specialization. While we stressed 
the ‘whole child,’ we prepared many teachers who 
were experts in music, in physical education, in 
guidance, or in audio-visual aids. 

“A teacher who is himself an expert or a specialist, 
but who is not at the same time a liberally educated 
person, is likely to stress his own specialty at the 
expense of all others .. . 

“The solution appears to lie in requiring a broad 
liberal education for all teachers and school admin- 
istrators and at the same time greater attention to 
educational philosophy during the period of pro- 
fessional education so that the teacher may see be- 
yond his own field . . . there seems little doubt that 
liberal education must have the highest priority.” 

On page 22: “.. . the heavy emphasis on pro- 
fessional requirements, and on an extended period 
of practice teaching . . . has made it impossible for 
most teachers colleges to require a full sequence of 
courses in liberal education and a concentration in 
a major subject comparable to that usually required 
for an A.B. degree. One result has been that the 
graduate of a teachers college, who has greatest need 
for subject matter concentration at the graduate 
level, often finds the graduate school reluctant to 
admit him for a course leading to a master of arts 
degree in his chosen subject. If he wishes to take 
graduate work, he is forced to take it in education.” 

Page 73: “To find enough teachers for our class- 
rooms, we have compromised by requiring only a 
minimum of many desirable traits and have ac- 
cepted broad mediocrity in lieu of narrow expertness. 
We have been content with teachers who are only 
moderately bright and scholarly, provided only that 
they do not antagonize the parents and are reason- 
ably sympathetic with children. We have adopted 
selection procedures based upon a least common 
denominator, for if the teacher must have some 
minimal competency in every aspect of teaching we 
cannot require that she be really outstanding in any- 
thing. . . . We have, indeed, become suspicious of 
the teacher who shines too brightly in anything. Many 
superintendents of schools will admit that they shy 
away from the teacher who is too brilliant, too ‘book- 
ish,’ or who made straight A’s in college.” 

Page 76: “Preparation for the teaching team will 
not be the only change in teacher education in the 
coming years. It seems probable that the main stream 
of teacher education in the United States by 1965 
or 1970 will incorporate some or all of the follow- 
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ing [seven] features, all of which may now be ob- 
served in their developmental stages in some insti- 
tutions: 

1. All prospective teachers will receive a general 
or liberal education which is equal in scope and 
depth to that represented by a liberal arts degree 
from a good college. The state colleges which once 
were teachers colleges will offer no less of this 
liberal education than the liberal arts colleges and 
universities. 


2. The proliferated undergraduate professional 
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courses, still found in many institutions, will be re- 
placed by a maximum of two or three introductory 
courses in educational psychology, education philos- 
ophy, and the school as a social institution... .” 

To anyone stimulated and/or disturbed by the 
Rafferty and Glennon articles, we heartily recom- 
mend New Directions in Teacher Education. It may 
be obtained on request, without charge, from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 477 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


The language is eminently readable. —S. E. 





The Philistines 


To what problems should educators devote their best 
brains? Not the issues of desegregation and federal aid, 
says this schoolman, but to the task of professionalizing our 


own vocation. 


His ideas of the manner in which this can 


be accomplished are sure to arouse discussion. 


By MAX RAFFERTY 


fessions. Like the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance, educators love to go roam- 

ing about the countryside looking for trouble. The 
more formidable the windmill, the more menac- 
ingly it looms above us, the more enthusiastically 
do we level our lances and spur on our steeds. 
It seems to matter little to us that several of these 
wincmills belong properly to other parties, and 
that their ultimate disposal will depend almost 
entirely upon events and factors over which edu- 
cators as a group have little or no direct control. 
This tilting with vast national issues originating 
in causes outside our own bailiwick may be ex- 
hilarating, but it can result eventually in our oc- 
cupying the same dunce stool reserved by popu- 
lar opinion for the lovable loony of La Mancha. 
Other professions appear to resist more suc- 
cessfully this urge to go crusading off the reser- 
vation. Our friends the physicians seem to feel 
that they have their hands full trying to cure 
cancer without teeing off on the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute, and their journals stick fairly closely to such 
medical enigmas as heart disease and arthritis 
instead of haring off after low-cost housing or 
John Foster Dulles. About the only time the 
medics got tangled up with a controversy stem- 
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ming from a basically extra-professional source 
was the abortive attempt to discourage health in- 
surance. The result was predictable: they were 
clobbered. 

The lawyers similarly avoid pretty well the 
temptation to be indiscriminately nosy, confining 
their convention speeches to such safely legal 
topics as the jury trial for criminal contempt and 
the caliber of juridical competence displayed by 
Chief Justice Warren. In fact, the members of 
our great sister professions concentrate their ef- 
forts upon setting their own houses in order, while 
at the same time keeping their mouths shut about 
matters outside their chosen province. 

Our own profession is a different matter. Edu- 
cators seldom stop to consider whether the par- 
ticular cause which they have seen fit to espouse 
is susceptible to solution within the profession. 
If it is not, of course, then they are wasting their 
time as educators, though no doubt enjoying a 
certain amount of forensic exercise in the ca- 
pacity of private citizen. It is no accident that the 
two most highly publicized issues in education 
today are federal aid and racial integration. Both 
are headlined in our publications and orated 
about at our conventions. Neither is a professional 
problem in the true sense of the word. 

Take integration, for instance. Here is an 
enormous spaghetti-tangle of historical trends, 
sauced with complicated economic factors and 
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liberally peppered with emotional bias. Its roots 
are anchored back before the first establishment 
of public education in this country. Its final out- 
come will affect every man, woman, and child in 
the nation. The schools are caught up in the 
whistling tunnel of this awesome tornado and 
swirled back and forth by the cross-currents of 
violence which mark its course across the em- 
battled South. It should be obvious to everyone 
that here is a colossal proposition involving every 
segment of our population; it will not be worked 
out for many years, and then only by a synchro- 
nized and continuing effort on the part of the 
nation as a whole. Does anyone seriously believe 
that the solution to this mighty headache lies 
within our profession? 


Strewn Professional Corpses 


Yet many of our best educational brains are 
grappling desperately with this giant, like so many 
Jacobs tackling black angels. They are writing, 
talking, even breathing and sleeping integration, 
instead of devoting their badly needed intelli- 
gences to the solving of those puzzles to which 
Education alone can supply the key. I am afraid 
that, in the years ahead, it will be possible to 
trace the path of the integration whirlwind by 
means of the strewn professional corpses of edu- 
cators who should never have been out challeng- 
ing the twister in the first place. Many a man 
now busily sounding off on this ponderous enigma 
is destined to find himself eventually in the exact 
position of the reckless tyro who climbed into 
the ring with the champ without bothering to 
arrange for seconds who could apply the wet 
towels. 

Federal aid, to cite another example of this 
sort of thing, will never be achieved satisfactorily 
as the result of efforts originating wholly within 
the education profession. This should be apparent 
by now, in view of the political punching bag 
into which the issue has been recently refash- 
ioned, despite the anguished protest of every edu- 
cator in the land. If it ever was a proper item 
on the professional agenda, federal aid ceased to 
qualify as soon as it became fouled up with 
formulas and enmeshed in congressional log- 
rolling. It may be successfully argued that edu- 
cators should tell the people, over and over 
again if necessary, that more money is needed 
urgently if education is to continue to make de- 
cent nationwide progress. What surely cannot be 
logically claimed, however, is that we educators 
should transform ourselves into fiscal authorities 
and legislative lobbyists in order to do something 
completely outside our sphere of competence, 
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and in which we exhibit such slight genius that we 
run the risk of becoming a laughing stock. 

All this is not to say that the profession should 
not take a stand on many great national and 
world contentions which are allied only remotely 
to Education. It should and it does. The point is 
that we should attack most vigorously those 
enemies who are closest to us. Our own back- 
yards are so cluttered, our own home-grown prob- 
lems so badly in need of weeding and cultivating, 
that when we disperse our energies and scatter 
our fire we betray our own calling. We must fol- 
low the principle of first things first, or chance 
seeing the profession eroded visibly out from 
under us, like the iceberg which has invaded 
tropic seas. 

There is really only one great problem in 
American education today; all the others stem 
from it, and will be on the way toward solution 
when it is solved. This is the tragedy of declining 
standards. 

The cry will now go up: 

“What can this fellow mean? Never have our 
schools been so safe and comfortable, our tools 
and equipment so elaborate, our graduate schools 
so crowded. More money is being spent than 
ever before to make Education a worthy hand- 
maiden and interpreter to the Atomic Age. Where, 
then, are these declining standards?” 

All this is true. Moreover, in several other 
spheres, standards have risen remarkably, and 
are still going up. Comprehensive physical ex- 
aminations are now required for all school em- 
ployees in many states, and there is less likeli- 
hood than at any time in the past that diseased 
or mentally disturbed persons will be in daily con- 
tact with our children. Moral standards have 
always been higher among the members of our 
profession than of any other save the ministry, 
and with the rise of fingerprinting as a concomit- 
ant of credentialing, men and women with crim- 
inal backgrounds are virtually excluded from posi- 
tions in the schools. Teachers and administrators 
are better looking and better dressed than those of 
only a generation ago. They possess far more 
degrees and credentials than did their predeces- 
sors. How can standards be said to be declining 
in the light of such powerful evidence to the 
contrary? 


The Standards Are Intellectual 


The standards I am talking about are intel- 
lectual. 

In the field of cultural attainments, and in this 
alone, the upgrading process which has been so 
marked in other areas of the profession has 
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been conspicuous by its absence. Our teachers, 
taken as a great totality, today know more about 
mental hygiene than those who went before, but 
less about the English language. They are far 
more at ease in the field of handicrafts, but far 
less so in discussion of historical figures or events. 
They have more instructional techniques at their 
disposal than did their forebears, but fewer re- 
sources in the realms of literature and art. 

Too many educators can no longer write a 
paragraph correctly. 

Too many canno: spell a variety of words in 
common use. 

Too many make gross errors of grammar in 
their daily speech. 

Too many are lost when the conversation 
turns to cultural subjects. 

I have heard it argued that deterioration in 
the field of general culture, if it is actually oc- 
curring, is unimportant. “After all, if the teacher 
can turn the child into an integrated member of 
a democratic society,” it is said, “that is the 
significant thing. The child’s ability to make 
optimum adjustments, to solve meaningful prob- 
lems, and to work creatively with his hands are 
the major goals of modern teaching. Whatever 
subject matter is selected to implement these ob- 
jectives should always be considered the means 
to an end, never as a goal in itself.” 

It is sloppy thinking of this type which has 
plunged us into the dilemma in which the pro- 
fession now finds itself. Young men and women 
who have learned to love learning for its own 
sake, to reverence the great masterworks of the 
past which have been preserved for us through 
much travail and many difficulties, to dream of 
handing on the torch from generation to gener- 
ation, have always formed the strong foundation 
of our profession. This is no longer true. 

The torch has been put out; indeed, they have 
been told with authority that no torch exists, nor 


ever did. 


The Elite Are Deserting Us 


Above the proscenium of a noted western 
university auditorium are blazoned in gold the 
great words of Josiah Royce: “Education is 
learning to use the tools which the race has found 
indispensable.” In too many of our centers of 
learning, this sentiment has been relegated to the 
dust-heap of antiquity, and in its place there 
glistens the mene, mene, tekel, upharsin of the 
pragmatists: “Education is learning to adjust to 
one’s environment.” 

Small comfort here for the eager neophyte 
who believes that the child should be taught to 
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rise above his environment, to alter it, to remold 
it closer to the heart’s desire! No wonder this in- 
tellectual elite, for centuries the backbone of the 
profession, is now deserting it, reluctantly and 
with many backward glances, but irrevocably. 
Science is the richer for their disillusionment; so 
is industry; so are the arts. And recently, to every- 
one’s vast surprise, articles have begun to find 
their way into educational publications, deploring 
the loss of able college graduates to other careers 
than Education, and hinting at the horrid sta- 
tistics which relegate the teacher trainee to the 
bottom of the college ability totem pole. Money 
is the cause glibly assigned to the loss; money, at 
a time when teacher salaries are rising more rap- 
idly than at any time in two thousand years! 


Teaching and Skilled Labor Equated? 


In the terminology of television, let’s face it. 
A profession which attaches little or no value to 
the culture of the past, which makes a fetish of 
fuzzy catchwords like “togetherness” and “group 
interaction,” and which derogates every type of 
knowledge to which a “practical” value cannot 
be attached is not going to attract the same combi- 
nation of the idealistic and the learned which once 
manned the ramparts of Education in its never- 
ceasing battle with the forces of ignorance. In- 
stead, it will attract the opportunist, the faddist, 
the inferior mind. Education is becoming less and 
less a profession, and more and more an occupa- 
tion. The recent rise of trade unionism among 
the ranks of our teachers is no coincidence. Un- 
less the present trend is reversed, sometime within 
the next generation teaching will be equated with 
skilled labor. 

We are replacing the zealous shock troops with 
the sluggish mercenaries. 

It is not only the teacher who has changed. 
The school administrator is undergoing some 
rather drastic transformation himself. In Amer- 
ica formerly, as in Europe still, the schoolmaster 
acted as the embodiment as well as the repository 
of whatever culture was to be found in the com- 
munity. 

A former student of mine who became a 
paratrooper during World War II and found him- 
self stationed in various European countries made 
it an invariable custom to seek out a typical resi- 
dent of each town his outfit liberated, and ask him 
to name the village’s three most successful citi- 
zens. Almost always, he recalled, he was given the 
same three titles: the maire, or burgomaster; 
the cure, or priest; and the schoolmaster. The 
last had achieved his high eminence predomi- 
nantly through his reputation as the town’s most 
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erudite inhabitant. How many Americans, con- 
fronted by the same question, would come up 
with the name of the local principal or super- 
intendent of schools? 

The administrator has become a business man, 
concerned with matters of assessed valuation, 
supply purchasing, and public relations. He can 
draw up a budget, engineer a property deal, or 
placate a taxpayer. All too seldom, alas, can he 
paraphrase Milton, summarize Boyle’s Law, or 
discuss the Wars of the Roses. Such skills, 
formerly possessed by schoolmen as a sine qua 
non of the position, placed them in a class some- 
what apart from the run-of-the-mill merchant or 
banker. A barely discernible aura of prestige 
surrounded the educator, and did much to offset 
low pay and inadequate facilities. 

Today, the schoolman is reaping the reward 
of his long-term efforts to become a business 
man; he has finally become one, and is accepted 
as such by a community largely made up of busi- 
ness men. He is one of the boys now, and much 
good may it do him. His old prestige is one with 
Nineveh and Tyre. Unfortunately, his salary does 
not even come close to matching those of his 
back-slapping commercial compeers, so from any 
standpoint he has bartered his birthright for a 
rather diluted mess of pottage. 


[* THE blame for the cultural downgrading 


of the profession can be said to rest with any 
single agency or group, it must be attached un- 
hesitatingly to the teacher training institutions of 
the nation. With few exceptions, they have failed 
to recognize the need for the educator to be the 
cultural leader of the community. In awarding 
advanced degrees, they have stressed the “how” 
but ignored the “what.” They have almost liter- 
ally welcomed all comers into the profession, 
without stopping to examine intelligence, literacy, 
or erudition, until it has been seriously said that 
anyone above the moron level who possesses suf- 
ficient time, money, and perseverence can get the 
master’s degree in education from any institu- 
tion in the land which offers it. 

Educators now collect units the way housewives 
collect green stamps. The units, like the courses 
they symbolize, mean nothing to the average 
school person; when pyramided according to the 
tules, however, they pay off in degrees, cre- 
dentials, or advances on the salary schedule. An 
educational numbers racket of this sort, glorifying 
the material goal at the expense of true learning, 
can guarantee only one added skill to its follow- 
ers at the end of the long, long trail: they will be 
able to count. 
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Closely allied with the colleges in the perpetua- 
tion of this modern educational philistinism, or 
“creeping meatballism,” are the several state de- 
partments of education. By the simple device of 
multiplying methods course requirements for the 
various school credentials, they have made it so 
unlikely as to be almost unheard of for the aver- 
age educator to take subject matter courses de- 
signed to lessen his cultural deficiencies. By de- 
liberately failing to set up minimum standards of 
achievement for all licensed educators in such 
fields as literature, history, art, and science, they 
tacitly infer that it is more important for a teacher 
to know how to construct a unit on “The Home 
and the Community” than to be able to dis- 
tinguish between Andrew Jackson and Andrew 
Johnson, or to scan a line of poetry. The educator 
is thus caught between the Scylla of the training 
institution and the Charybdis of the state depart- 
ment, a plight made ineffably more poignant by 
the fact that the poor devil’s educational back- 
ground has made it extremely unlikely that he 
has ever heard of either Scylla or Charybdis in 
any connection. 

Fortunately for the future, this centralization 
of responsibility for the disease carries with it 
the seeds of the cure. Should the time ever come 
when Education should wish to rechart her course 
and steer by the stars again instead of by the 
false St. Elmo’s Fire of pragmatism, the means 
will be at hand. College boards of regents are, 
after all, susceptible both to logic and to public 
opinion. State departments of education are 
creatures of the state, and may be changed in 
character and in direction at the behest of the 
state. Strong and able men in key positions, such 
as university deans and state superintendents, can 
dig new channels through which proper instruc- 
tion can flow. Indeed, in certain institutions and 
in several states, this is already going on. 


Criticism Comes from Colleges 


It is highly ironical that a great part of the 
criticism now being directed against the weakness- 
es present in modern education is coming from 
university and college professors. It would seem 
that our friends the dons have finally been con- 
fronted with some of the cruder byproducts of 
the system, on a level hitherto populated by a 
gratifyingly selective segment of the genus stu- 
dent, and, in short, they are appalled. Their Mace- 
donian cries are, however, directed against the 
public schools of the land; they assume that the 
problem originates and is responsive to treatment 
on a lower educational level than their own. 

They are wrong. 
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The theory which justifies the current lowering 
of standards was conceived, delivered, and in- 
cubated on a college campus. 

The philosophy which denies eternal verities, 
glorifies the immediately useful, and decries 
learning for the sake of learning originated with 
a university professor, and was spread through 
the land by university men and women. 

The entity which perpetuates this philosophy 
today is, more than any other, the American 
university. 

In many cases, our friend the professor writes 
his diatribes against the public schools from an 
ivory tower situated in close proximity to another 
from which certain of his colleagues are busily 
sending forth each year teachers imbued with the 
identical principles against which he is protesting. 
The professor’s problem lies on his own campus, 
if he but knew it. Let him set it aright, and in the 
fullness of time all will yet be well. 

For the great question comes down to this: Are 
we to unravel our own Gordian knot, or are we 
to wait until some outside Alexander comes to 
cut it for us? The former course is difficult, 
but full of hope for the future; the latter easy, but 
fraught with peril. 

In the event that we decide to meet the chal- 
lenge ourselves, as a profession, the way is open: 

We can raise standards by requiring minimum 
academic criteria for admission to candidacy for 
advanced degrees in Education. 
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We can raise standards by insisting that under- 
graduates enrolled in an Education major be ex- 
posed to more and stiffer academic subjects. 

We can raise standards by persuading our state 
departments to substitute selected courses in his- 
tory and English, art and science, for certain sub- 
jects now required which, to put it charitably, 
are of limited value. 

We can raise standards by providing that our 
would-be administrators be compelled to pass cul- 
tural tests at least as comprehensive as are the 
examinations which they must now hurdle in 
such areas as psychology and curriculum. 

Unless we do these things, or something very 
like them, we shall continue to watch our caliber 
diminish, our reputation wane, and our influence 
fade. Money, that patent remedy for so many ills, 
cannot cure this one; in and by itself, money 
cannot raise standards for us. Only we ourselves 
can prescribe and carry through the necessary 
treatment. For, in a sense, all of us are guilty 
of the thing which has come to pass. 

The Philistines are still strong among us. 

They scoff at standards. They deride the im- 
portance of culture. 

They stand squarely athwart the path which 
leads upward to the golden highlands of literacy 
and scholarship. 

They represent a sullen, leaden menace to us 
all. 

Anyone for Operation Bootstrap? 





Academic Ranks in Public Schools? 


Why cannot the idea of academic ranks be 
applied to teachers in the public schools?, 
asks Calvin Grieder, a professor of school ad- 
ministration writing in the April, 1957, Col- 
lege of Education Newsletter, University of 
Colorado. 

One of the drawbacks of the teaching profes- 
sion, in Grieder’s opinion, is that every teacher 
is known by the same title—the best teacher 
and the worst teacher. In university work the 
various ranks indicate the stage in his career 
at which each faculty member has arrived, 
and the quality of his work, in general terms. 
The same idea could be followed in the pub- 
lic schools. Grieder suggests the term “proba- 
tionary teacher” for three years, “instructor” 


for four to six years, “senior instructor” for 
eight to ten years, and “professional teacher” 
for a life-time appointment. In most cases, 
however, senior instructor would be the termi- 
nal rank. Criteria and salary brackets for each 
rank would, of course, have to be formulated 
by each school system to suit its own situation. 

Dr. Grieder is convinced that the pressure 
for merit rating and salary differentials is go- 
ing to continue to increase. If teachers do not 
face the problem, policies and procedures will 
be forced on them without consultation. He 
hopes that some school systems will adopt 
some such plan as he outlines and give the 
rest of the country the benefit of their ex- 
perience. 





————— 
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The Road Ahead in Teacher Education 


Psychiatrists study for fourteen years, doctors of medicine 
for eight, theologians for seven. To professionalize teach- 
ing, says this expert, teacher education must consist of four 
years of general and three of professional work. He looks to 
a time when every teacher is more professionally competent 


than the best of today. 


By VINCENT J. GLENNON 


RESENT programs for the preparation of 
Prescher are inadequate for the job at hand. 

And when we consider—here, just past mid- 
century—the rate at which our world around 
us is changing, we can readily see that the same 
programs will become increasingly inadequate 
in the decades ahead. Clearly we have no choice 
but to look ahead and plan for the future. To 
envision our society—or just one social institu- 
tion—as it will be at any one time is difficult 
but not hopeless. Despite the pessimism currently 
bruited about, in this age that has witnessed 
the harnessing of the atom, one can still find 
many reasons to believe that much of the pessi- 
mism is unjustified. In teacher education as well 
as in other of life’s activities we are on firmer 
ground than ever before. 

But the society of tomorrow will be more un- 
like today’s society than today’s society is unlike 
that of the year 1900. It is estimated that fifty 
years hence the average work week of all workers 
will be twenty-four to thirty-two hours. Also, it 
is estimated that the average family income will 
be $20,000 a year; the average life span eighty 
years; that any point on the earth will be just 
minutes from any other point; that adults and 
children of all nations will be in close interaction 
with each other. 

What do these prospects mean for the prepara- 
tion of teachers? Today we are preparing teachers 
who will staff our schools for the next forty years. 
Can we continue to prepare these teachers for 
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tomorrow’s schools within today’s limited pro- 
gram and perspective? I think not. The prospect 
of tomorrow calls for a teacher whose training 
differs from that of today’s teacher in the same 
degree as the training of today’s teacher differs 
from that of the teacher of 1900. 


New Programs for New Teachers 


A new kind of teacher can only be developed 
in a new kind of program. Today’s program is 
already out of date for today, let alone for to- 
morrow’s world. Tomorrow we should be able to 
look back upon today’s four-year program of 
teacher preparation with the same benign smile 
with which we look back upon the simple 
teacher training class or one- or two-year normal 
school of fifty years ago. To develop the new pro- 
gram gradually will require a Herculean effort. 
We must begin now. 

Walter Lippmann has called for this effort in 
relation to education generally in these words, 
equally applicable to teacher education spe- 
cifically: 

So we have come to the point where we must 
lift ourselves as promptly as we can to a new 
and much higher level of interest, of attention, of 
hard work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, 
and of dedication to the education of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We have to do in the educational system some- 
thing very like what we have done in the military 
establishment during the past fifteen years. We 
have to make a break-through to a radically higher 
and broader conception of what is needed and of 
what can be done. Our educational effort today, 
what we think we can afford, what we think we 
can do, how we feel entitled to treat our schools 
and our teachers—all of that—is still in approxi- 
mately the same position as was the military effort 
of this country before Pearl Harbor.! 


‘Lippmann, Walter, “The Shortage in 
lantic Monthly, May, 1954, p. 38 
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Applying this critical challenge to our problem 
of educating tomorrow’s teachers, let us consider 
the future. And I might say here that in so doing 
I am not by that fact criticizing the present. As 
was stated above, within the confining and re- 
stricting Procrustean limits of a four-year pro- 
gram of study, less than one year of which is 
professional study, we are doing the job well. 
Rather, I am here calling for that sine qua non 
of any professional preparation—an extended 
program of study. I am suggesting a total program 
of seven years. 

Here, I should caution you and protect my- 
self by saying that the ideas henceforth set out 
are purely hypothetical. But hypothesizing is a 
good thing to do at times. Indeed, it is only by 
having a destination, resulting from deliberation, 
that we know how to set our sails. 


Tactics for the Seven-Year Program 


The strategy is clear. Let us now, then, discuss 
two of the more important tactics in the organ- 
ization of a seven-year program: the program 
of studies and experiences, and the financing of 
the program. The tactics will be essentially geared 
to the professional preparation of the elementary 
school teacher, but with modification will also 
apply to the preparation of the secondary school 
teacher. 

The first aspect of the new teacher education 
program—the program of studies and experiences 
—can be discussed in four strands: the general 
education program, knowledge of broad profes- 
sional problems, knowledge of professonalized 
subject matter, and professional competencies and 
skills. 

One can hardly argue convincingly against the 
thesis that the professionally prepared teacher of 
the future should be one who combines sound 
general scholarship with professional compe- 
tencies. Also one can hardly question that these 
outcomes should be achieved as much as possible 
in an integrated manner for maximum insight, 
utility, and transfer. But, for purposes of discus- 
sion, each can be separated from the whole with 
greater clarity. 

In planning the general education program 
within a seven-year program of teacher education 
two major questions arise: ““What is general edu- 
cation?” and, “What proportion of the total pro- 
gram time should be devoted to it?” 

Considering the first question, we find a rather 
common theme, with variations. In Higher Edu- 
cation for American Democracy, general educa- 
tion is defined as “those phases of nonspecialized 
and nonvocational learning which should be the 
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common experience of all educated men and 
women.” This is certainly a general definition 
of general education. 

A more definitive one appears in a report by 
a committee of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, 
and Lawrenceville Academies and of Harvard, 
Princeton, and Yale Universities: 


The liberally-educated man is articulate, both 
in speech and writing. He has a feel for language, 
a respect for clarity and directness of expression, 
and a knowledge of some language other than his 
own. He is at home in the world of quantity, 
number, and measurement. He thinks rationally, 
logically, objectively, and knows the difference be- 
tween fact and opinion. When the occasion de- 
mands, however, his thought is imaginative and 
creative rather than logical. He is perceptive, sensi- 
tive to form, and affected by beauty. His mind is 
flexible and adaptable, curious, and independent. 
He knows a good deal about the world of nature 
and the world of man, about the culture of which 
he is a part, but he is never merely “well-informed.” 
He can use what he knows, with judgment and dis- 
crimination. He thinks of his business or profession, 
his family life, and his avocations as part of a larger 
whole, parts of a purpose which he has made his 
own. Whether making a professional or a personal 
decision, he acts with maturity, balance and per- 
spective, which come ultimately from his knowl- 
edge of other persons, other problems, other times 
and places. He has convictions which are reasoned, 
although he cannot always prove them. He is toler- 
ant about the beliefs of others because he respects 
sincerity and is not afraid of ideas. He has values, 
and he can communicate them to others not only 
by word but by example. His personal standards 
are high; nothing short of excellence will satisfy 
him. But service to his society, or to his God, not 
personal satisfaction alone, is the purpose of his 
excelling. Above all, the liberally-educated man is 
never a type. He is always a unique person, vivid in 
his distinction from other similarly educsted per- 
sons, while sharing with them the traits . 
mentioned.3 


Little needs to be added to this. It is evident 
from such a definition as this that the outcomes 
of a program of general education are more than 
subject-matter outcomes, and that many of these 
outcomes are the result of how one teaches rather 
than what one teaches. Acceptance of such as 
these as desirable outcomes has profound implica- 
tions for the nature of both the process of teach- 
ing and the process of learning. 

2 Higher Education for American Democracy: The Report of the 
President’s Commission on Higher Education, Vol. I. Establishing 


the Goals. Washi n: Government Printing Office; and New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1957, p. 49. 

8 General Education in School and College, A Committee Report 
by members of the faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, Har- 
vard, Princeton, and Yale. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1952, p. 19. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD IN 


As Professor T. R. McConnell stated recently, 
general education “is a movement which began 
as a re-examination of the nature and purposes of 
liberal education and which is leading toward a 
revitalization of the liberal arts, and perhaps to 
a complete reconsideration of the nature of the 
learning process.”* 

And Professor Kilpatrick discusses the need 
for an improved process of teaching: 
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There are many signs that the liberal arts college 
is trying to wake up. So far, however, its efforts 
have been directed mainly within the Alexandrian 
tradition, but there is every reason to believe that 
the like considerations which have remade the 
theory of elementary education and are now trying 
to remake the secondary school apply, mutatis 
mutandis, to the liberal arts college. If the best 
now known in education could be put to work in 
our colleges, there would be a mighty shaking 
among the dry bones.5 


How much time should be devoted to general 
education in a seven-year program? In my opin- 
ion, the first four years of this program should 
be wholly general education within a liberal arts 
college or a liberal arts department of the teacher 
education institution. For the person preparing 
to teach above the elementary school level, there 
will be somewhat less distribution among the sev- 
eral broad areas of study in order to allow for 
an increased amount of concentration in one or 
more areas. 

Successful completion of the four-year program 
would, as now, merit the bachelor of arts or the 
bachelor of science degree, but not teacher certi- 
fication. 

An added advantage of the sharp separation 
of the general education and professional educa- 
tion programs is the freeing of the professional 
school from present entangling alliances, and the 
complete freedom to have the professional pro- 
gram planned by the professional staff. This, of 
course, is already the pattern in professional col- 
leges of law, medicine, architecture, etc. 


Knowledge of broad professional problems— 
our second strand—should be thought of as part 
of the general education program and be included 
in the pre-professional studies. Indeed, a thorough 
knowledge of the problems of schools in our 
society is more important as an area of general 
education than is a knowledge of many other 


“McConnell, T. R., ‘General Education: An Analysis,"" in The 
Fifty-First Yearbook of the National Society er the Study of Edu- 
cation, 1952, Part I1—General Education. icago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1952, p. 1. 


* Kilpatrick, William H., ‘Education Takes Stock,"’ in Twentieth 
Century Unlimited, ed. Bruce Bliven. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cot Co., 1950, p. 210. 
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social institutions, such as delinquency and penal 
institutions, now studied in college. This knowl- 
edge should be required of all students, not just 
the pre-teaching students, if we expect general 
education to contribute to responsible support 
of our schools. For certainly within a few years 
after college each person will be directly affected 
by important educational problems. To be able 
to think through these problems intelligently is 
reasonably a function of general education in 
college. 


Background for Pre-Teaching Undergrads 


In his pre-teaching undergraduate program, the 
student will want to take those courses concerned 
with providing a broad background of knowledge 
about problems of the teaching profession for 
which he hopes to be allowed to prepare. He will 
elect to study in the areas of the history and 
philosophy of education and in various aspects of 
psychology in much the same way that the pre- 
legal or pre-medical student elects to study in 
areas that he feels will contribute to both his 
general and professional education. And it is in 
large part the knowledge of these areas that 
will enable the student at a later date to assume 
the role of a leader in matters educational in the 
community in which he lives. 

Our remaining two strands of study will form 
the core of professional education. To enter the 
program, the student will have to be selected and 
admitted to a professional school which has as 
its sole purpose the preparation of teachers. And 
selection it will be. For if our economist col- 
leagues are correct in their prediction of an aver- 
age family income of $20,000, and if the average 
teacher’s salary will be somewhat above that of 
all workers, there will be more college graduates 
applying for professional teacher preparation 
than are needed. Then truly we can say that we 
have a selection program that really has the 
opportunity to select. 

This professional college may be a relatively 
independent unit of a larger university family 
of colleges (a multi-purpose institution); or it 
may be a single-purpose institution, state-sup- 
ported or private. 

In either case it will be as independent of the 
pre-professional school as is the law college or 
the medical college of today. Decisions concern- 
ing the program of studies will be made by the 
only group competent to do so, the professional 
staff itself. 

The program will consist of three years of pro- 
fessional study with supporting experiences of 
great variety. Both a study of pre-professionalized 
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subject matter and the development of profession- 
al competencies and skills will proceed in a 
parallel and usually integrated fashion from the 
simpler to the more complex tasks. 

At first glance, it may seem to us here in 
1957 that three years is a long period of study 
for teaching; but on second thought it is quite 
modest. Even now many of the professions re- 
quire more than three years of study, and they 
will undoubtedly increase requirements in the 
next forty years. In fact, they will have to do so 
merely in order to find enough time in which 
to condense the rapidly increasing funds of knowl- 
edge in the various professional fields. 


Backsliding Relatively 


Even if the professional part of teacher edu- 
cation increases to three years by the turn of this 
century, it will still have slipped backwards con- 
siderably relative to the other professions, since 
they will have increased their already four- or 
five-year programs to six, eight, or more years. 
Psychiatry already involves a ten-year program 
of professional study. 

No, it is not too much to look forward to and 
work toward a three-year program of profes- 
sional teacher preparation. If anything, when one 
compares the complexity of the substance of 
teacher education (a knowledge of human learn- 
ing and its guidance) with the substance of other 
professions (that deal more in things material), 
a three-year program seems almost inadequate. 

So, let us look at a hypothetical organization 
of the three years of professional experiences. 

In the first year, concentration will be on those 
sciences and other areas of knowledge basic to 
education. This will include curriculum theory, 
educational psychology, classical learning theories 
and classroom learning, developmental psychol- 
ogy, and principles of teaching. The college fac- 
ulty will be an entity within itself. Even as a fac- 
ulty in medicine today includes biologists, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, social workers, and others, 
the faculty in education will include cultural and 
chemical anthropologists, historians and _philos- 
ophers, psychiatrists and psychologists, sociologists 
and social workers, and other professional people. 
But the core of the faculty will be a group of gen- 
eralists who have had several years’ experience of 
demonstrated superiority in teaching children. Al- 
so, this faculty will be largely a pre-service fac- 
ulty. All will see their primary function as that of 
preparing people for their first teaching experi- 
ence. 

Under the direction of the generalists, but with 
guidance from the specialists whenever appropri- 
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ate, the teaching student will begin his observa- 
tion and teaching in the classroom. His master 
teacher, who also holds the most advanced de- 
gree, will be a member of the college faculty and 
will be fully as competent as any generalist on 
the faculty, whether measured by university de- 
grees or classroom teaching ability. The student 
will spend most of every day in the school. Some 
of his professional course work will be held in 
the elementary school, while some will be held 
late afternoons and evenings in the college. This 
professional course work will include substantial 
amounts of professionalized subject matter. 

For the secondary school teaching student, his 
course work in professionalized subject matter 
will be distributed over the three years and will 
be the equivalent of the master of arts degree. 

The student will not be concerned with such 
trivia as, “How many semester hours of credit 
do I get for this course?” or, “Do we have a term 
paper and final exam?” Such questions reflect an 
over-concern with the symbols of learning rather 
than the learning itself. Rather, he will be con- 
cerned with working as many hours a day and 
days per year as are necessary to acquire the 
professional competencies and skills. 

During this year, as with the following years, 
the teaching student will receive a small salary, 
let us say one-fourth or one-third of the master 
teacher’s saiary. This, of course, is not a new 
idea in education. Already several colleges have 
worked out cooperative arrangements with school 
systems whereby the latter pay the student in 
the neighborhood of $40 per week of student 
teaching. It is reasonable to assume that with in- 
creased professional preparation and readiness for 
a high level of student teaching, school systems 
generally will be willing to pay for the services 
rendered. 


For Professional Stature 


In the second year, the emphasis will be on 
extending further the professionalized subject 
matter and classroom teaching competence. Also, 
heavy emphasis will be placed on research. To be 
a truly professional person, the teacher must be 
able to read research literature and do the think- 
ing necessary to apply the findings in the class- 
room. Further, he should acquire the skills neces- 
sary to do some research work himself. Perhaps 
more than anything else, competence in this area 
will give teachers the stature required to class 
them as professional workers. 

The teaching student will have another full year 
of more broadly conceived teaching experiences. I 
say “more broadly conceived” advisedly. By way 
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of illustration, it may well be that in a score of 
years or less we will have to abandon as useless 
today’s naive attempts to teach about the Chinese 
(or the people of United States of Africa, or any 
other cultural group) as a people of quaint cus- 
toms, clothes, and manners, and begin to teach 
more realistically. One way of doing this would 
be to have the teaching student live with these 
people for a time. Since he will be able to return 
home within an hour by a nuclear powered sky- 
ship, this would be practicable. It may even be 
that a substantial number of children in his class 
have already spent a weekend or a vacation in 
China, even as they now take a trip of a few 
hundred miles. And the teaching student ought to 
be at least as well informed as the child! 

In the third year, the teaching student will 
specialize in an area of interest to him. It will 
be necessary to do this because each elementary 
school faculty of the future will consist of peo- 
ple who are all generalists first, but also special- 
ists. On each faculty one person will be unusually 
competent in each of such aspects of intensive 
professional specialization as clinical testing, 
diagnosis and remediation, art, music, teaching 
aids (including television or its successor of the 
future), the blind and partially sighted, the gifted, 
health, physical education and recreation, and 
others. A new teacher will be employed in a 
school not only because of his general competence 
but also because the vacancy calls for a person 
whose special competence enables him to serve as 
consultant to the whole school. 
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A Final Year in the Field of Choice 


To achieve a high degree of specialization, the 
teaching student will spend most of the third year 
of study and direct experience in the area of his 
choice. 

Upon successful completion of the three years 
of professional study, the teaching student will 
be awarded either the bachelor of science degree, 
as the law school graduate of today is awarded 
the professional degree of bachelor of laws, or 
he will be awarded one of what we now consider 
the advanced degrees in education. Whichever, it 
will not matter. Because of the period of extended 
professional preparation, society will look upon 
the teacher as a truly professional person—one 
who is fully competent to make professional judg- 
ments and decisions. 

The professionally trained teacher of the future 
will join an elementary school faculty made up 
of other similarly prepared people. Each will be 
respected by his colleagues. The peck order 
of today will be unknown. The flying squadron 
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of helpers, now necessary, will be a thing of the 
past, since every teacher will be more profession- 
ally competent than the best of today. The prin- 
cipalship may well be a rotating office, with the 
occupant elected by the faculty for, say, three 
years. His professional authority and competence 
will be no greater and no less than that of his 
associates, though his legal authority may remain 
as it now is. 


How to Finance the Program 


Now let us turn briefly to the problem of 
financing the program. Immediately, we can see 
that the cost to the college and the student for 
such a program is going to be high, much higher 
than at present. A typical teacher education pro- 
gram in a private college or university now tends 
to be financed in pretty much the same way as 
other undergraduate programs—that is, a fairly 
substantial fraction of the cost is met through 
student tuition. But the professional teacher edu- 
cation program of the future will be wholly a 
graduate program, and it will have to be financed 
in much the same way that we today finance other 
professional programs. We will have to pattern 
our costs more after the costs of professional 
study in law and medicine than after the cost 
of undergraduate education. This means that 
tuition will defray only a small fraction of the 
costs. 

Part of the new costs can continue to be shared 
by the student and by the college, but a large 
fraction will have to come from other sources. I 
think of four: 

First, the federal government can contribute 
sums of money to the college even as it does now 
to the military academies, the merchant marine, 
and for several professional fields. Or it can 
give the money in scholarship form to the stu- 
dent who has been admitted to professional study 
in education, even as it now does for study in 
such fields as psychiatric nursing, rehabilitation 
counseling, clinical psychology, and others. These 
grants presently range as high as $3,000. Of 
course, guarantees of freedom from federal con- 
trol would have to be maintained. 

A second source is the state. The state of New 
York, through action of the Board of Regents, is 
committed to support higher education. In a re- 
cent statement, the regents have expressed their 
role in higher education this way: 


To strengthen and expand the unique and unified 
system of higher education in this state, comprising 
both publicly and privately supported institutions, 
in whatever ways are necessary to meet the re- 
sponsibility of providing post secondary education 
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to all qualified young men and women, regardless 
of economic status, race, color or creed, who desire 
and can profit from it.® 


Some evidence of the state’s intent to con- 
tinue to carry out the support of higher educa- 
tion is the recent action to increase greatly the 
scholarship: program in New York. The present 
scholarship program includes engineering and 
science, professional education in nursing, and 
professional study in medicine and dentistry. With 
precedent already set, it seems to me just an easy 
step to set up a scholarship program for profes- 
sional study in education. 

A third source for financing professional edu- 
cation is business and industry. Last year alone 
this source contributed about $400,000,000 to 
higher education. Some of this money, it seems to 
me, should be earmarked by business for students 
in professional education. 

And a fourth source of aid is the loan plan. 
Massachusetts has recently put into effect a plan 
worth considering—the Higher Education Loan 
Plan. Under this plan a non-profit organization 
guarantees low-rate bank loans to qualified stu- 
dents. The student may borrow up to $500 per 
academic year, and up to $1,500 for his college 
career. He has three years following graduation, 
if necessary, to repay the loan. New York and 
other northeastern states have adopted or are 
considering similar plans. 

I do not hold with those persons who say that 
we cannot extend professional education because 
of the high cost. The national income is expected 
to rise at a rate of $15 billion a year during the 
next decade. This will mean increased federal 
taxes, at present rates, of $4 billion a year. Cer- 
tainly there is increasing wealth in circulation, 


® Statement and Recommendations by the Board of Regents for 
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and certainly there is increasing need in education 
for a larger share of this wealth. 

So we come again and finally to the question, 
“What lies ahead for teacher education?” Ad- 
mittedly, the hypothetical program just spelled 
out is somewhat ambitious; but not nearly enough 
for the importance of the task. 

As Professor Chase of the University of Chi- 
cago recently said: 


The preparation of teachers should be one of the 
most highly valued activities on any university or 
college campus: and institutions not willing to at- 
tach such value to this function should disqualify 
themselves from participation in it. The evidence 
of valuing should be reflected in staffing policies, 
in salaries, and in the willingness of many members 
of the faculties from all departments to invest 
their time and thought in the improvement of teach- 
ing.’ 

Perhaps now, today, we need a person who will 
do for education what Dr. Abraham Flexner did 
for medicine in 1910—give us a clear road map 
to professionalization. Perhaps we need a grant 
of money in the order of several million dollars 
to set up a seven-year program of teacher educa- 
tion to prove that this teacher graduate is mark- 
edly superior to the best product of today’s pro- 
grams. 

True, the program proposed here does exceed 
our present means—but it should; else we have 
no dream, no goal. And one thing is certain: the 
goal of the future will come only from asking 
ourselves now, “What is the road ahead?” 

It is by dreaming answers to our own question 
today that we build our professional goals for to- 
morrow. And, in the words of poet-professor A. 
E. Johnson, we should 

Dream no small dreams; our best are none too 


good. 


7 Chase, Francis S., Education Faces New Demands. Pittsburgh: 


Meeting the Needs in Higher Education in New York State, adop : : r 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1956, p. 28. 


December 21, 1956. Albany: The State Education Department, p. 7. 





The Cost of an M.D. 


America pays close to $200,000,000 for each 
year’s crop of medical doctors, or well over $25,000 
each for the 6,847 graduated in 1956, according 
to “What It Costs to Train a Doctor,” Harper's 
Magazine, October, 1957. The article concludes 
with the statement: “If we do not take some [ap- 
propriate] steps, medicine may well become a pro- 
fession open only to the well-to-do regardless of 
ability.” 
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First of a series of reviews to alter- 
nate with a KAPPAN feature titled MEN 
in education. Books reviewed will be 
those which appear to have very broad 
interest and significance for educators. 


New Philosophy Still Unwritten 


A FOURTH OF A NATION, by Paul Woodring. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1957, 255 pp. 
$4.50. Reviewed by IRWIN WIDEN (Lambda 
1546, Nu Field), teacher of eighth grade, 
Stewart School, Chicago 40, IIl., and Fellow in 
the Philosophy of Education Society. 


Wt are living in an era when the educational 
enterprise has attained an importance un- 
precedented in our history, both in the sense of 
public concern over its direction and in the sense 
of sheer magnitude of participation, over forty 
million students—a fourth of a nation—now be- 
ing enrolled in our schools and colleges. Coming 
as it does at such a time and predicated as it is 
upon a belief that “education is too important 
to be left to the educators,” this book will be 
widely read by intelligent laymen. The book de- 
serves to be widely read by professional educators 
too, for it deals seriously with many vital educa- 
tional problems. Its author, a consultant for the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation on leave from a professorship at 
Western Washington College of Education, has 
written in a manner sometimes brilliant, usually 
scholarly, and almost always highly communi- 
cative. 

The basic theme of this treatise is as follows: 
Throughout the nineteenth century, the “classic 
thesis” predominated; it held that as man is a 
rational being the proper aim of education is to 
improve his ability to reason. In the first half 
of the twentieth century, this view was challenged 
by the “progressive antithesis” with its concern 
for the “whole child.” Today, in the author’s 
opinion, neither of these philosophical positions 
is satisfactory though each has some merit; Ameri- 
can education thus needs a new philosophy which 
will synthesize the best elements of the two. 

Dr. Woodring has organized his material 
logically into five chapters. The first presents a 
penetrating introduction to “the great debate.” 
The second and third chapters analyze respective- 
ly the classic thesis and the progressive, or prag- 
matic, antithesis; and these are followed by an 
attempt at synthesis. The final chapter points to 


the implications of the suggested new philosophy 
for teacher education and closes with a set of 
“proposals for reform.” 

A Fourth of a Nation contains valuable in- 
sights about such topics as curriculum content, 
ability grouping, the role of competition, the 
school’s relation to social change, and the selec- 
tion of teachers. It seems probable that many 
readers will take interest in the proposal for a 
“drastic reorganization” of our school system 
designed, in part, to prepare students to enter 
college about two years earlier than is now cus- 
tomary. Certain to be provocative is the author's 
effort to derive a single goal for American educa- 
tion: “Jn a society of free men, the proper aim 
of education is to prepare the individual to make 
wise decisions. All else is but contributory.” 


The generally good quality of this book is 
marred by the author’s failure to present a fair 
picture of progressive theory. To verify this 
charge, let the reader note the contrast between 
the second and third chapters. In Chapter 2 the 
classic thesis is described lucidly with the aid of 
well chosen quotations from a half dozen re- 
spected spokesmen for that position. In the next 
chapter, the progressive, or pragmatic, philosophy 
is set forth much as a straw man with identified 
explanatory passages quoted from but three of 
the persons associated with it; these are William 
James, Rousseau, and Froebel, and the passages 
from the latter two are so “extremist” as to be 
unacceptable to modern-day progressives them- 
selves. In vain may the reader search for a de- 
scriptive sentence or two from Dewey’s De- 
mocracy and Education, or Carleton Washburne’s 
What Is Progressive Education? If one grants 
for the sake of accommodation Woodring’s com- 
plaint that Dewey’s prose is “viscous” and that “it 
is difficult to find passages in his work in which 
his philosophy is clearly defined,” one may still 
feel disappointment that sufficiently fluid passages 
of other respected progressive spokesmen, such 
as Washburne, were not found and included to 
help make a clear portrayal of that viewpoint. 

A skillful writer like Woodring could have de- 
scribed progressivism as accurately as he de- 
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scribed classicism. Why did he not do so? Two 
reasons suggest themselves: (1) an apparent 
antipathy to the progressives, and (2) an ab- 
sorption to a disproportionate degree with the 
dialectical process. Let us consider this second 
point. 

A dialectical approach can assist the historian 
or philosopher in recognizing, anticipating, and 
evaluating the general directions of change. Hu- 
man events and ideas, however, do not necessarily 
conform to the contours of a thesis-antithesis- 
synthesis pattern, one cause of deviation being 
that for some questions there are more than just 
two sides involved. Should a person mistakenly 
believe that a thesis-antithesis-synthesis pattern 
must obtain in a conflict of theories and should 
that person write a book tracing out such a pat- 
tern, then the pattern becomes a Procrustean bed 
to which at least one of the theories must find 
itself molded. An illustration of this can be seen 
in the following passage from page 167 (italics 
added): “The classic thesis holds that teaching 
is an art; the antithesis holds it to be a science. 
In truth it is a little of each, for teaching is a 
profession.” By page 167 the reader will be well 
aware that the term, “the antithesis,” means the 
progressive, or pragmatic, philosophy. But there 
is nothing in progressive, or pragmatic, theory 
which holds that teaching is a science only or 
which denies that teaching is “a little [or a lot] 
of each, . . . a profession.” 

In summary, this book seems destined for con- 
siderable popularity, and it does offer much 
that is of value. The needed new philosophy 
for American education, however, remains un- 
written. 


Not Unduly Optimistic 


EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION, by Myron 
Lieberman, Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., 1956. 540 pp. $6.00. 


R. Lieberman has tried to provide a com- 

parative, critical, and problematic treatment 
of his theme rather than a mere summary of facts 
without a framework. He compares the problems 
of professionalizing education with similar prob- 
lems in other occupations, yet avoids uncritical 
and superficial analogies. 

A major contention is that the majority of edu- 
cators in service have never been exposed to a 
rigorous analysis of the problems of professional- 
izing education. He says, “Since my belief is that 
education will not become a full-fledged profes- 
sion until educators understand these problems 
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and take an active role in solving them, I have 
provided an analysis . . . designed to serve both 
pre-service and in-service educational personnel. 
While recognizing the extreme shortage of teach- 
ers throughout the country, I have nevertheless 
avoided the tendency to recruit educational per- 
sonnel by presenting an unduly optimistic view of 
the current status of education as a profession.” 

Lieberman emphasizes that a thoroughgoing 
professionalization of education would call for a 
transformation of the teacher’s job. Teachers 
must realize that their nonclassroom duties are 
just as important as their classroom duties. They 
must begin to devote their time and energies 
to such matters as certification, accreditation, and 
professional ethics, instead of leaving these things 
in the hands of administrative personnel. How- 
ever, teachers cannot govern themselves unless 
the employment conditions of education are re- 
structured in such a way that the importance of 
the teachers’ nonclassroom professional responsi- 
bilities is fully taken into account. 

The author concludes with the statement that 
a mature profession of education would require 
a transformation of the teacher’s job, but it would 
require much more than this. It would require 
basic changes in the legal and administrative 
structure of public education. It would require 
changes in teacher education which go far beyond 
the sterile controversies which are currently di- 
verting teachers from the serious problems they 
face. 

Comments by Dan H. Cooper in the new 
KAPPAN feature, “Men in Education” (October, 
1957), suggest the particular pertinence of the 
following quotation: 


The predominance of women in teaching is one 
of the most important and most neglected facts 
about American education. Under present condi- 
tions, it must be regarded as one of the two 
or three most important obstacles to the profes- 
sionalization of education. 

This may sound like a criticism of women 
teachers, but it is not. Prejudiced attitudes toward 
women workers are facts, in education as well as 
in other occupations. Like other types of prejudice, 
it is costly to those who have it as well as to 
those who are the immediate objects of it. But 
the harsh unpleasant truth is this: Education will 
not become a leading profession unless either the 
proportion of men to women is drastically increased 
or there occurs a cultural revolution concerning the 
role of the women in American society. Neither of 
these things is impossible, but neither is now taking 
place. 


An occupation can be regarded as a profession 
only if it exhibits the following characteristics, 
according to Lieberman: 
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1. A unique, definite, and essential social 
service. 

2. An emphasis upon intellectual techniques 

in performing its service. 

. A long period of specialized training. 

. A broad range of autonomy for both the 
individual practitioners and for the occu- 
pational group as a whole. 

. An acceptance by the practitioners of broad 
personal responsibility for judgments made 
and acts performed within the scope of 
professional autonomy. 

. An emphasis upon the service to be render- 
ed, rather than the economic gain to the 
practitioners, as the basis for the organiza- 
tion and performance of the social service 
delegated to the occupational group. 

. A comprehensive self-governing organiza- 
tion of practitioners. 

. A code of ethics which has been clarified 
and interpreted at ambiguous and doubtful 
points by concrete cases. 

If you are doubtful of the extent to which 
education meets these standards, you will find a 
most definitive analysis in Education as a Pro- 
fession. 


Sociology with Style 


THE ORGANIZATION MAN, by William H. 
Whyte, Jr. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1956, 429 pp., $5.00.* Reviewed by John H. 
Mueller, chairman, Department of Sociology, 
Indiana University. 


ITHIN the last several years we have seen 

the broad organizational trends of our soci- 
ety diagnosed by various sociologically-minded 
analysts. Like Riesman’s Lonely Crowd, C. 
Wright Mills’ White Collar and Power Elite, 
Whyte’s Organization Man attempts to delineate 
the direction in which our society is moving, why 
it is moving in that direction, and its implications 
for you and me. Such visions carry tremendous 
appeal. Generalizations are broad and inclusive, 
and are usually expressed in language that is 
glib and even picturesque. When the authors have 
style—as these have—they know how to keep 
the average reader alert, but never to puzzle him. 
Above all, since the romance embraces a large 
segment of society, the intended reader can see 
himself portrayed as one of the actors on the 
social stage. A more vigorous monograph, clutter- 
ed up with reservations and much narrower in 


* Also available in a paper-back edition: Doubleday Anchor, $1.45. 
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scope, would appeal to far fewer actor-readers. 
Such a work does not achieve the status of the 
“paper-back.” 

The theme of this book can be set forth rather 
succinctly. During the nineteenth century, the 
epoch of laissez-faire and free competition, social 
man sought to achieve, was ready to exercise 
thrift, put forth energy, and hope to rise “to the 
top.” These virtues are known as the “Puritan 
Ethic.” But recent large scale operations in in- 
dustry, science, and other cooperative ventures 
have engendered another ethic. The new “Social 
Ethic” assumes conformity, cooperative activity, 
even cooperative thinking; it strives to reduce 
conflict and competition, and wishes to regulate 
life according to scientific principles. The Organi- 
zation Man has replaced the Individualist. 

There is no doubt that momentous changes 
have intruded and modified our way of life dur- 
ing the decades of expanding industrialism. That 
such events have changed the outlook of many 
a youth who aspires to a career must certainly be 
acknowledged. That these shifts have been as 
complete as described in this work cannot per- 
haps be accepted without more reservation than 
the author allows. Even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Puritan Ethic touched only a small 
group; only a few sought to gain, in the magnifi- 
cent industrial sense, a few places at the top. 
The relatively few top executives of today have 
in fact passed through the same agonizing struggle 
as the “robber barons” of the past, although their 
methods have changed. The old organizational 
corporations also demanded fealty, collaboration, 
and coordination, just as do the modern industrial 
mammoths. The same anxious individualistic de- 
sire for promotion, rewards, and prestige, which 
are aspects of the Puritan Ethic, prevail among 
the managerial group today. Outside the giant 
industries there are still innumerable smaller 
enterprises where initiative, thrift, and all of Poor 
Richard’s virtues may find an outlet and win 
reward. It would seem that both the Puritan and 
Social Ethic have been over-generalized. There 
has been no break or upheaval, it seems to this 
reviewer, although there has been a displacement 
of the issue in public consciousness. 

Nevertheless, many changes in personal and 
social outlook there have been. We may cite only 
a few areas where changes have primary rele- 
vance to educators: the place of the university, 
the curriculum, and the pursuit of science. 

The author deplores the diminishing interest 
in “fundamental studies” and the growing passion 
for vocational-technical subjects to satisfy the 
supposed requirements of the Organization Man. 
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Even industry pretends to cultivate the “cultured” 
candidate; but such candidates have learned to 
de-emphasize their interests in liberal subjects, 
when indeed they are granted an interview at 
all. The author accuses, rather ungenerously, the 
humanities themselves for their plight for not 
exploiting their subjects in such a manner that 
society can profit from them. Furthermore, he 
sees no hope for a reversal of the trend, since 
students, parents, and commerce all press in the 
direction of the Organization Man. 

Even science is infected with the virus of group 
cooperation and the theory of group thought, 
and that from two standpoints. First, unjustified 
confidence in the scientific approach has led to 
the quantitative treatment of such qualitative 
materials as personality and other psychological 
phenomena. Whyte labels this inordinate confi- 
dence in science “scientism.” (He adds an appen- 
dix on “How to Cheat on Personality Tests.”) 
Secondly, the old-fashioned “lone-wolf” in scien- 
tific research, who according to the author would 
still be effective, has given way to less efficient 
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“group thinking” and cooperative research. 


The fundamental studies can draw precious 
little comfort from the story as this author un- 
folds it, in spite of his professed nostalgia. He 
apparently sees no way out. “Not just an alumnus, 
but ex officio, the organization man is becoming 
a trustee of education.” (p. 116) 


On the vocation side of the academic curtain, 
however, there will be great satisfaction. The vo- 
cational orientation of the contemporary student 
body is unquestioned. Even majors in the hu- 
manities look forward to a vocational career. 
The old liberal arts notion of pure intellectual 
pursuit, free of material biases, has long become 
obsolete. 

Even though the changes in our social struc- 
ture may not be as clean-cut as the author would 
have it, he has portrayed in a downright fascinat- 
ing manner a profile of modern society which 
cannot be fairly assessed in a short review. I pre- 
dict that many a seminar will dissect its arguments 
with profit. 





Neon Lights and Fire Alarms 
The charge that teacher education is opposed 


to acquisition of sound subject-matter competence 
is “a current manifestation of the predilection to 
see a red glow from a neon light and turn in a fire 
alarm,” according to L. D. Haskew, vice-president 
and dean of the College of Education, University 
of Texas. 

“Such sophomoric pranks are no real cause for 
concern, but they do keep the firemen so busy 
answering false alarms that it becomes difficult 
to get to the real fires. 

“Subject-matter competence is now, and has been 
for many years, an essential component of teacher 
education; it is not something separate and apart.” 

Admitting that at one time a trend developed 
to build teacher education curricula “almost com- 
pletely of uniquely-oriented courses,” Haskew said 
further that “this trend soon vanished and few 
vestiges of its influence can be found in teacher 
education today. However, since colleges of educa- 
tion and teachers’ colleges do exist, the stereotype 
of separatedness also exists.” 

Planners for teacher education can either “lay the 
ghost by tangible action” or give it “flesh and blood” 
by following the lead of medical and legal educa- 
tion, according to Haskew. “Teacher education can 
specify pre-requisite collegiate experience sufficient 
to provide a reasonably well-grounded student. Then 
let the professional school take over and provide 
within its own jurisdiction all that is required to 
make a professional neophyte.” 


Regarding the need to recruit enough young peo- 
ple to staff our schools, Haskew questioned whether 
teacher preparatory institutions should be highly 
selective. “Granting that high selectivity is one 
of the best recruiting devices known, it is not realis- 
tic to suppose that the quantitative demands for 
teachers can be met by teacher education programs 
which accept, say, only the upper 26 per cent in 


teaching promise.” 
Haskew hopes that 1) teacher education will break 


away from the “provincial antagonism which its 
chief proponents understandably developed in times 
past against liberal education”; 2) that it will become 
less reliant upon legal regulations governing certi- 
fication of teachers; and 3) that it can soon “free 
itself from the millstone of a four-year college pro- 
gram as the norm for accomplishing the education 


of teachers.” 
These ideas were expressed at the 50th anniversary 
conference of Ohio State University’s College of 


Education last April. 


There Is Hope, Yet 


The effect of television on reading habits—es- 
pecially of children—is invariably deplored. We 
were pleased the other day to hear a stern parent 
say to one of her children: “Darling, if you insist 
on behaving that way, I’m going to send you into 
the television room for a whole hour!” Junior 
calmed down. There is hope, yet.—Joun G. 
FULLER in The Saturday Review. 





Can We Ignore This Problem? 


By TOM BRODIE 


tomes and periodicals has been given to 

discussions of the importance of developing 
the student’s ability to communicate effectively. 
In addition to the somewhat more traditional 
skills of reading, writing, and speaking, we find 
more recently emphasized a thing called audio- 
receptivity or, as the layman might unimagin- 
atively term it, listening. Perusals of current edu- 
cational literature demonstrate that some of the 
writers have waxed little short of ecstatic as they 
delineate the advantages to be derived from offer- 
ing audio-receptive growth opportunities in our 
schools. As one might expect, the grass roots 
response to this new didactic has been strong 
from the outset. It seems likely that ever-increas- 
ing utilization of this skill-development will occur 
in the nation’s classrooms, both as an educational 
objective and a learning device, although care 
must be taken that its use in the latter capacity 
does not adumbrate its potential for the former. 
(“Objectives” are usually more significant than 
“devices,” you know.) 

Lest complacency hobble progress, however, I 
submit that there is at least one further communi- 
cation skill that deserves a proud place in our cur- 
tricula. A few pedants may contend that it is spe- 
cifically antithetical to communication itself, but 
this is obviously hair splitting. I’m referring to the 
age-honored but lamentably seldom-analyzed art 
of “audio-ignoring.” 

Now, who among us has not at one time or an- 
other had to call upon ill-developed capabilities 
in closing his mind to at least some sort of audible 
annoyance? More likely than not we were relative- 
ly inept and actually caught a substantial part of 
some bore’s conversation, or possibly a suppli- 
cant’s whines. Imagine for a moment the value of 
a skill that would permit us to shut off sermons, 
advice, harangues, diatribes, etc.—in short, verbal 
assaults of all descriptions. This skill would give 
us the outwardly tactful appearance of listening 
intently but the inner satisfaction of not hearing 
a word. 

There probably isn’t a single area of social 
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endeavor where this ability wouldn’t prove an 
invaluable asset. Obviously, though, it ought to 
be accompanied by a well developed subconscious 
cue-alert capability. This would permit the ignorer 
to emit appropriate laughs, grunts, and “uh- 
huhs” as the occasion demanded without the in- 
convenience of consciously evaluating audio- 
stimuli. Moreover, it should make relevant 
shrugs, nods, and gesticulations possible on the 
same basis, rendering its owner secure in the 
common regard as a “good listener” (audio-re- 
ceptor). 

I believe that our educational researchers 
should set to work immediately. They might well 
begin the task of developing pertinent methods, 
procedures, techniques, objectives, and goals 
through which the skill of “ignoring” can be- 
come an integral part of our curricular emphasis. 
And let us not fail to prepare our students for 
this very important aspect of successful living. 
It’s a major challenge from which we can ill af- 
ford to shrink. 

Well, can we? 


Audio-Ignoring Perfected 

















More Marble Halls for Congress 


The genesis of this article undoubtedly lay in righteous 
indignation, an emotion usually denied schoolmen. And the 
author has backed up his feelings of outrage with hard facts, 
some of which go on public display here for the first time. 
For a new view of the motives behind opposition to federal 
aid for school construction, we recommend Mr. Maul’s 


analysis. 


By RAY C. MAUL 


of the American educational system knows 

that both schools and colleges must be 
given more financial support. The White House 
Conference on Education called for a doubling 
of dollars for education within the next ten years. 
The President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School renews this recommendation. 
From other sources come even higher estimates 
of need. But the perplexing question is: Where 
will the money come from? 

Let us consider here the plight of the public 
elementary and high schools. They must be 
supported by taxes. Thirty years ago most of 
the sources from which taxes came were open to 
the schools. Three-fourths of all taxes went into 
the state and local treasuries; one-fourth went 
to the federal treasury. Today this situation is 
exactly reversed, and each year sees a larger 
share exempted from the support of public 
schools. Huge sums are siphoned off before the 
local school board has an opportunity to make 
its levy. The inevitable result is that more and 
more of the taxable wealth of the nation com- 
pletely escapes any part of the costs of the system 
of public education. 

Let the reader ask himself what his largest tax 
item is. Probably it is federal income tax. Is it 
your desire that none of these dollars go to sup- 
port public education? Probably five per cent of 
this tax would be equal to the doubling of the tax 
on your home and other personal property. Yet 
about the only recourse left to the local school 
board is to raise the tax rate on local property. 
True, the state foundation programs contribute 
varying amounts to the support of local schools, 


‘ LMOST everybody interested in the progress 





MR. MAUL is assistant director, Research Division, 
National Education Association. In an article sched- 
uled for January publication, Mr. Maul will explore 
the “federal control” theory sometimes advanced as 
a reason to withhold federal funds for school con- 
struction purposes. 
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but the state, like the local district, is pinched 
when the federal government continues to re- 
serve for itself a larger and larger portion of all 
taxes collected, both directly and indirectly. 

Now let the reader ask himself what govern- 
ment agency takes the taxes paid by the organized 
corporations, those business organizations deriv- 
ing profit from goods sold and services rendered 
on a regional or nationwide basis. Here again 
the lion’s share flows into the federal treasury. 
Corporations doing business across state lines 
pay taxes on their real property in the various 
school districts in which they happen to be lo- 
cated, of course, and thus some local districts 
receive a part of their support from this source, 
but the many thousands of other districts profit 
not at all from this tax on the real property of 
the corporation, although the residents of all 
districts buy the goods and use the services 
which yield profit to the corporations. True, the 
state, as a taxing agency, collects modest sums, 
but the amounts paid to both local and state 
agencies are dwarfed by the sums which go to 
the federal government. 


Where Do Federal Dollars Come From? 


It is a sobering experience to examine the 
breakdown of the budget dollar for fiscal 1958, 
as shown in The Federal Budget in Brief. Sources 
expected to yield a total of $73.6 billion are as 
follows: 


Dollars (in Per Cent of 
Billions) Total 
Individual Income Taxes $37.5 51 
Corporation Income Taxes 21.6 29 
Excise Taxes 8.7 12 
Other 5.8 8 


—_ 


Source 


Total $73.6 100 


1 For the fiscal year 1958, from the budget mess of President 
Eisenhower to the Congress, January 16, 1957. Published by the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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This is the tax take of the federal government, 
after which the local school board begins to look 
for remaining sources of tax revenue. 

The thoughtful taxpayer has observed the trans- 
formation of the national business structure dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years. He has seen the 
concentration of corporate wealth in forms 
which are completely relieved from any ap- 
preciable part of the burden of supporting the 
public school system. The continuance and ex- 
pansion of this trend seems most likely. 


Resistance Lobbies Pay Dividends 

Small wonder that the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and similar agencies representing large 
business interests, spend so freely in their well- 
organized lobby against the use for school con- 
struction of funds collected through federal chan- 
nels. Their success at the national level enables 
them to resist at the forty-eight state levels, for 
whatever reasons seem appropriate in the respec- 
tive states, so that resistance may be offered as 
conditions permit in the thousands of local school 
districts. The greater the burden assumed by the 
local property owner, the less to be distributed 
among other sources of tax revenue. 

When one reviews the figures quoted above, 
and notes that corporations pay an income tax of 
more than 21 billion (not million) dollars an- 
nually, it becomes clear why this preferred status 
—freedom from support of the public educational 
system—is so vigorously defended. Organized re- 
sistance to federal participation in the construc- 
tion of school buildings, if successful, is highly 
profitable, since some 29 per cent of the funds 
supplied by the federal government would be 
expected to come from corporation income taxes. 

It is not surprising that the support of local 
bond issues by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
is so vigorous. The Chamber speaks with pride 
about the willingness of local school districts to 
bond themselves for some two billion dollars for 
school construction during the past year. When 
interest is computed, this means that these dis- 
tricts are now spending some four billion dollars 
of future local tax collections—funds needed dur- 
ing the next twenty or twenty-five years for 
operating expenses. Yet we are told that it would 
be bad economic practice to take some of the 
two billion dollars from taxes currently collected 
by the federal government through the channels 
indicated above! 


Do Congressional Needs Come First? 

On July 25 the House of Reovresentatives killed 
HR 1, the bill to provide federal funds for school 
construction, to the regret of many persons who 
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see and understand the plight of the public 
schools. Probably most opposing congressmen 
stand ready to explain their votes, although many 
may offer highly technical excuses stemming from 
the amendments which were offered to confuse 
the real issue. But how many of these opposing 
congressmen have explained to the voters in their 
home districts why they did not oppose another, 
and quite lavish, building program? 

A glorious page in American history features 
the slogan “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute.” It is highly unlikely that con- 
gressmen will suggest a slogan for their action 
now underway, but a timely one might be “One 
hundred million dollars for more marble halls 
for Congress, but not one cent for schools.” 

Right now both houses of Congress are in the 
process of expanding their own office facilities. 
Appropriations are made bit by bit, and thus the 
ultimate total cost cannot be accurately foreseen. 
Estimates furnished by the Office of the Archi- 
tect of the Capital in mid-August, 1957, present 
this picture: 

New Senate Office Building .................... $23,500,000 

Redesigning interior of old 

Senate Office Building 
New House Office Building 
Redesigning interior of two 

House Office Buildings 


Tunnel connections and other 
items contemplated 


1,500,000 
64,000,000 


19,000,000 
17,000,000 


$125,000,000 


Momentary total 


The final figure is indicated as a total at this 
moment, but a realistic estimate of the ultimate 
total, including new furnishings, may approach 
the two hundred million dollar mark. And the 
cost of the expansion of facilities now underway 
may well be over-shadowed in the years ahead by 
the cost of maintaining a much larger staff in the 
office of each member of Congress. Surely it is 
realistic to assume that, with more office space, 
staffs will be enlarged. 

The new Senate building is designed to accom- 
modate forty of the ninety-six senators, and a 
majority of the various committee rooms. The 
typical suite will consist of five rooms, rather than 
three, as at present. In broad terms, the floor 
space available for Senate offices will be approxi- 
mately doubled. 

The new House building is designed to accom- 
modate about one-third of the 435 Representa- 
tives and a majority of the committees. The 
typical suite will include three rooms, rather than 
two, as at present. The new facility lacks only 
a little of doubling the office space. 

We can assume that no increase in the present 
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number of senators and congressmen will take 
place (unless Alaska or Hawaii is admitted to 
statehood), but the public schools have been 
called upon to enroll eight and one-half million 
more children during the decade just past, and 
will be required to provide for ten million more 
in a like future period. If this be an invidious 


comparison, then make the most of it! 


Action, But by Whom? 


Opponents of the proposal for federal partici- 
pation in school construction are well organized, 
liberally financed, and highly vocal. They spend 
freely in preparing and distributing propaganda 
leaflets and brochures. They provide witnesses 
to appear before congressional committees. They 
seek opportunity to present just one side of the 
picture, in defense of their vested interests. But 
the volume of their voices is all out of proportion 
to their numbers in the population. Successive 
polls have shown that citizens generally are in 
favor of the proposal in the ratio of two, then 
three, and most recently, four to one. 
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Everybody readily admits that the public edu- 
cational system is not only a major contributor, 
but is the bulwark of our national defense, our 
national culture, our national health, and our 
national welfare. And everybody is quick to 
agree that these are not matters of only local 
or state concern. But most citizens, unhap- 
pily, are passive at the very moment any 
change depends upon positive, aggressive action. 
A tragically small per cent of persons interested in 
a controversial issue take the trouble to express 
their views directly to their congressman, when 
the need of the moment is for just such action. 

The July 25 vote on HR 1 showed that mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are almost 
equally divided on the proposed federal participa- 
tion in the cost of school construction. Those 
who favor the proposal merit our thanks. Those 
who oppose should be asked to justify their posi- 
tions, and to consider our persuasive argument. 
Phi Delta Kappans, as educational leaders, are 
in a strong position to perform a meaningful 
service. 





Federal Aid and Public Opinion 


Again and again, developments in Russia indicate 
that Soviet education and technology are in ways 
superior to our own. In education, for example, 
Russian college professors are the highest paid pro- 
fessionals in any walk of society and 50 per cent of 
all Russian graduates of higher education become 
teachers. In technology, we have seen the success 
of Russian engineers in hoisting the first earth sat- 
ellite and in perfecting long range missiles. 

Do Americans realize the full import of these 
facts? There are indications that the general public 
has a better grasp of the significance of such events 
than political leaders. For example, the latest Roper 
poll on education indicates that the public is strong 
for more and more federal aid—not just for school 
buildings but for school teachers’ salaries, and for 
whatever is needed to keep us abreast in our race 
for knowledge. Here are the figures: 

“meee 


Local financing entirely 
Federal aid for nomen building programs, 
but nothing more 
Federal aid for building programs and teachers’ 
salaries 


Roper concludes: “If the federal government were 
to take its courage in both hands and decide tomor- 
row morning that our crippling educational short- 
ages were something for which it must now take a 
heavy measure of responsibility for the first time 
in the history of our Republic, the heavens would 
not fall. More people favor such a course than 
favor any other single one.” 


Setting the Superintendent’s Salary 


The board of education was worried. It had been 
unsuccessful in its search for a suitable superin- 
tendent to take charge of the schools of this favored 
little desert resort city, among the wealthiest in 
the state. The $10,000 salary was good, but not 
outstanding. So were the candidates. 

Discussion in the board room got nowhere, so 
one member suggested adjournment to the nearest 
bistro to seek artificial stimulation. By midnight 
ideas burgeoned like crocuses in spring and finally 
there was agreement. 

“Joe,” yelled the president of the board. The 
bartender stood attentively before the august civic 
body. “Joe, how much do you net in a year? Not 
your gross, your net, including tips.” 

Joe took a pencil and figured a moment. 
year it should be about nineteen thousand.” 

“That,” said the board president, “is the salary 
of the new superintendent of schools. Never let it be 
said that ...................., California, pays its superin- 
tendent of schools less than its bartender.” 

And it was so. The outstanding new superinten- 

, California, makes $19,000 a 


“This 


year. 


* * ok 


The Roman Catholic church and its teaching 
oicers have been more active in establishing new 
institutions of higher education during the past fif- 
teen or twenty years than any other group in the 
United States. 





Is Your State 
Closing the Door to Higher Education? 


The emeritus dean of education at Rutgers supplies here 
some data noticeably missing from the President’s Commit- 
tee reports on future needs for education beyond the high 
school. His figures may suggest that the author attaches 
more significance to state boundaries than is warranted. His 
main purpose, however, is to give regional emphasis to a 
problem too frequently dealt with in periodic literature only 


from a national standpoint. 


By C. E. PARTCH 


E purpose of this article is to present some 

I facts regarding higher education that may 

be helpful to state legislatures, to college 
administrators, and to parents who are concerned 
about “the closing door to college.” Our present 
college facilities are being used to their full ca- 
pacity and we have ample evidence that within 
a few short years we shall need at least double 
and perhaps triple our present facilities. 

Education has always been considered a re- 
sponsibility of the states. The second report of 
the President’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School seems to indicate that, in general, 
this is the way we want it to continue. In this 
time of urgent need for more facilities for higher 
education, then, each state must analyze its needs 
and plan for the immediate future before it is 
too late. 

Is your state now providing its fair share of 
facilities for your college age group? How much 
more must your State provide to meet the needs 
of 1970? What will the projected program cost? 
What plans are being developed to meet these 
demands? 

Most of the reports on expanding opportunities 
in higher education have stressed the needs on a 
national basis. They have not broken down the 
statistical data to show how much service each 
state is now providing, how much service each 
state must provide to equal the national average, 
nor how much this additional service will cost. 





MR. PARTCH (Alpha Pi 46), emeritus dean of the 
School of Education, Rutgers University, now teaches 
during summer sessions at the University of Maine. 
Since the close of World War II he has published 
various articles and brochures dealing with facilities 
needed for higher education. 
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It is estimated that there will be at least 6,000,- 
000 college students by 1970 among a total popu- 
lation of 200,000,000. To approach our prob- 
lem of comparing state requirements and responsi- 
bilities, it is useful first to establish a common de- 
nominator of population. This is done by taking 
10,000 persons as a unit. By 1970 there will 
be some 20,000 such units in the national popu- 
lation, and the national average will be 300 stu- 
dents per unit (6,000,000 students divided by 
20,000 units). 

Our problem now becomes one of finding the 
number of students in higher education in each 
state per unit of population and subtracting that 
number from the estimated 1970 national aver- 
age (300). The difference, multiplied by the 
estimated number of units of population for the 
state in 1970, will yield the number of students 
the state must provide additional facilities for by 
1970. These computations have been mace for 
Table I. 

Table I also shows the number of students 
per 10,000 population for each state for the year 
1956-57, distributed from Utah, the state serving 
the largest number per unit, to Nevada, the state 
serving the smallest number. Comparzble figures 
for 1939-40 are also given. The difference be- 
tween the 1939-40 and 1956-57 columns rep- 
resents the increase in enrollment per unit of 
population for each state during the past seven- 
teen years. 

How much growth has your state made in the 
past seventeen years, and will that rate of growth 
provide facilities for the predicted enrollments 
by 1970? 

It is interesting to note that the state of Utah 
has exceeded the nationally predicted number of 
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TABLE I. NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN ALL 

INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

PER 10,000 POPULATION BY STATES, 

SHOWING GROWTH BETWEEN 1939-40 

AND 1956-57 AND NUMBER OF STUDENTS 

EACH STATE MUST PROVIDE FOR BY 
1970 


Students per Students per Students to 
Population Pop. Unit, Pop. Unit, Provide 
Units, 1956* 1939-40 1956-57 for, 1970+ 


Utah 81 237 344 
California 1,343 174 254 
Massachusetts 481 134 235 
Colorado 161 154 231 
Oklahoma 224 141 226 
Arizona 106 120 213 
Minnesota 324 126 209 
Kansas 210 151 206 
Vermont 37 110 206 
Nebraska 141 126 195 
Oregon 172 148 194 
New York ,620 145 189 
Washington 151 188 
Rhode Island 3 76 186 
Texas 116 186 
South Dakota 102 185 
New Hampshire 120 182 
Iowa 118 182 
Michigan - 116 180 
Connecticut 75 176 40,740 
Indiana 108 176 80,130 
Illinois 135 174 177,360 
Missouri 107 165 81,750 
Wyoming 7 90 161 6,300 
North Dakota 130 160 13,070 
New Mexico 93 160 16,170 
Wisconsin 105 158 75,400 
Ohio 157 183,880 
Montana 155 13,030 
Louisiana 3 155 60,390 
Idaho 151 13,210 
Maryland 151 57,640 
Tennessee 148 72,820 
Pennsylvania 1,096 147 233,360 
Florida 377 137 83,110 
Delaware 40 133 8,960 
West Virginia 198 129 45,280 
Alabama 314 129 71,970 
Mississippi 212 128 44,710 
North Carolina 442 128 101,600 
Kentucky 302 126 69,660 
Georgia 371 124 87,100 
Virginia 365 117 85,090 
New Jersey 540 116 131,430 
South Carolina 235 114 57,090 
Maine 91 106 22,820 
Arkansas 182 56 105 45,970 
Nevada 115 100 

Average 102 165 


141,230 
59,250 
20,470 
29,610 
15,380 
48,340 
31,710 

5,880 
23,010 
39,400 

284,640 
45,330 
14,250 

154,000 
12,030 

9,860 
47,140 
135,520 


*Total population divided by 10,000. 
tBased on expected national average of 300 students per 10,000 
population. 





students per unit of population for the year 1970 
by over ten per cent in its 1956-57 enrollment. 
Utah can maintain its enviable position merely 
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by providing for any higher education needs that 
arise because of an increase in the state’s total 
population by 1970. At the bottom of the chart 
is the state of Nevada, which would have to triple 
its present enrollment to equal its allotted quota 
by 1970. There are special factors in these ex- 
treme cases, of course, but they need not be 
discussed fully here. 

If significant federal aid is not forthcoming, 
and we see no evidence that it will be, then each 
state must work out its own solution to the need. 
In the following paragraphs we have listed some 
of the factors that must be taken into consider- 
ation. 

The percentage of college students enrolled in 
publicly and privately controlled institutions 
varies widely among the states. The distribution 
of students for the U. S. as a whole is approxi- 
mately 60 per cent in publicly controlled and 40 
per cent in privately controlled institutions. Ten 
years ago the percentage distribution was approxi- 
mately 50-50. With the tremendous increase in 
enrollments bound to come, it is reasonable to 
expect that public institutions will have to provide 
more and more of the needed facilities for higher 
education. Nevada in 1956-57 had all of its stu- 
dents in the state university, a land grant institu- 
tion. There are no privately controlled colleges 
in the state. That is one reason Nevada would 
have to put forth more effort than other states 
per unit of population if it were to equal the 
national average by 1970. 

New Jersey, with a deficit of facilities for higher 
education per unit of population equal to 184 
students, and an estimated 650 units of population 
by 1970, will have to provide facilities for ap- 
proximately 131,430 more students than it now 
serves. (See Table I.) How much of this load 
should be assumed by the private institutions and 
how much will have to be provided by the state 
presents a challenging problem, one that must 
be solved by cooperative effort among these in- 
stitutions and their supporters. 

Per capita income gives one basis for determin- 
ing whether a state can meet the program re- 
quirements with which it is confronted. The aver- 
age per capita income for the five-year period 
1951 to 1955 is shown for the five states with 
the highest income and the five with the lowest 
in Table II. 

New Jersey has approximately three college age 
persons for every four in the state of South 
Carolina per unit of population, and twice the 
average per capita income. This may be inter- 
preted to mean that the average family in New 
Jersey has three children to send to college while 
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TABLE II. AVERAGE PER CAPITA INCOME 
BY STATES, YEARS 1951 TO 1955 


HIGHEST LOWEST 
Delaware $2,405,00. N. Carolina $1,167.00 
Connecticut 2,365.00 S. Carolina 1,089.00 
Nevada 2,338.00 Alabama 1,070.00 
New Jersey 2,174.00 Arkansas 982.00 
California 2,166.00 Mississippi 863.00 

Average for the 48 states: $1,746.00 





the South Carolina family has four. The New 
Jersey family has twice as much income as has 
the family of South Carolina with which to pro- 
vide education. Under these conditions, South 
Carolina must exert two and one-half times the 
effort New Jersey exerts in order to provide a 
comparable education program. 

Distribution of the total population is another 
factor that has an influence on the solution of 
these perplexing problems. New York has ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of the total population, 
while the state of Nevada has only .08 of one 
per cent. If one adds together all of the percent- 
ages of population for the states having the lowest 
percentages, he will include nineteen states be- 
fore he has a percentage equal to that of New 
York. The total area of those nineteen states 
will equal 268 times the area of New York State. 
Again, New Jersey is the state with the greatest 
urban population, and one will have to add the 
percentages of population for the ten least-popu- 
lated states before he obtains a percentage equal 
to that of New Jersey, yet the area of those ten 
states is 951 times the area of New Jersey. 

It would seem that the sparsely settled states 
will have more difficulties in solving their higher 
education problems than the states with many 
urban centers. However, the state of Utah, with 
less than one-half of one per cent of the nation’s 
population, is leading all of the states in the 
number of college students served per unit of 
population. The area of Utah is more than ten 
times that of the state of New Jersey, yet its 
services per unit of population are three times 
those of New Jersey. 

In the face of facts and figures such as these, 
one wonders if the kind and quality of educational 
services one finds in the individual states isn’t 
very closely related to the wishes, desires, atti- 
tudes, and felt needs of the people. The old saying 
that “one buys what he wants most” seems to 
operate at all levels—national, state, local com- 
munity, as well as for individual wants. 

The 1953-54 Biennial Survey of Education 
published by the U. S. Office of Education shows 
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that the total value of the physical plant for all 
publicity controlled higher education institutions 
is $3,372,790,000. The enrollment in these in- 
stitutions is 1,530,888. Thus there is a capital 
investment of $2,200 per student. Table I shows 
that New Jersey must provide for 131,430 more 
students by 1970. If the state-controlled institu- 
tions provide for two-thirds of this number (a 
very conservative figure), they must furnish fa- 
cilities for 88,000 students. If it were possible to 
purchase additional facilities for what the present 
facilities cost, the total bill would amount to 
88,000 times $2,200, which equals $183,600,000. 
Material, equipment, labor, and related services 
will cost more than twice that amount, as esti- 
mated by local school architects and builders. 
It is estimated that 375 million dollars will have 
to be spent by 1970 to provide facilities necessary 
to serve boys and girls demanding a college educa- 
tion in the state of New Jersey. The expenditure 
should start at once and continue for the next 
thirteen years at the average rate of thirty million 
dollars per year, or we shall not be able to reach 
our goal. 

If New Jersey triples its enrollment by 1970, 
it will be necessary to triple the number of faculty 
members. Just where or how it will be possible 
to find competent staff members is not clear. 
Government service, industry, and business are 
all offering splendid opportunities for competent 
college graduates, and they are all outbidding 
the educational institutions for the services of 
these graduates. 

Residence and Migration of College Students, 
Pamphlet No. 98, Federal Security Agency, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, shows that in 1938- 
39 some 60 per cent of college age students mi- 
grated from New Jersey to other states. At the 
same time, 21 per cent of the students enrolled 
in New Jersey institutions came into the state 
from elsewhere, so that there was a net loss of 
approximately 40 per cent to other states. By 
this means, New Jersey shifted much of its re- 
sponsibility for higher education. 

Is your state shifting its responsibility for pro- 
viding higher educational opportunities for its 
college age group by permitting more to go to 
other states than your state accepts? 

For students to seek educational opportunities 
in other sections of the country is quite desirable 
and should be encouraged, but the exchange of 
students among the states should be a fairly 
equitable one. 

The excessive tuition rate in some state uni- 
versities is probably the greatest contributing fac- 
tor to the large percentages of college students 
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migrating to other states. As long as the basic 
tuition rate at a state university is more than 
twice what it is in thirty-seven sister states and 
more than three times what it is in twelve (and 
this is the case in New Jersey), it is reasonable 
to expect that students will seek opportunities 
elsewhere. 

Seymour E. Harris, in How Shall We Pay for 
Education? says that if family income is $2,000 
or less, college is closed to four-fifths of the 
families of the country unless scholarship aid or 
employment is available. “The advantages of 
state universities which might save a student as 
much as $200 in tuition were clear during a 
depressed economy. Even those families with 
incomes from $2,000 to $5,000 would have 
serious difficulties; and particularly since the 
average family had three children, and many 
families had to educate more than one child at 
the same time.” 

Former President Lowell of Harvard concluded 
an article in the May 28, 1927, School and So- 
ciety with this statement: “Mr. Justice Holmes 
once remarked that the art of life consists of 
making correct guesses on insufficient informa- 
tion. If I were headmaster, I would feel like tell- 
ing the boys, ‘If you go to college, it may make 
or mar your destiny. You must make up your 
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mind whether, by balancing the benefits and dis- 
advantages, you will gain more or lose more by 
going.’ But I believe the decision must be that of 
the boy himself.” 

Unless college facilities are made available 
soon, that door of opportunity will be closed to 
many. If and when that time comes, we who are 
now faced with the facts will have been guilty 
of making it impossible for the boy to choose 
college. 

This article has been written with the same 
feeling that Lincoln expressed in one of his de- 
bates with Douglas: “If we could first know 
where we are and whither we are tending, we 
could better judge what to do, and how to do it.” 

Before much can be accomplished in any state, 
the people must be aroused to an awareness of 
the urgent needs and must in turn pass that feel- 
ing on to the state legislators for appropriate 
action. A state that needs 375 million dollars 
for capital investment in higher education facili- 
ties by 1970 will never reach that goal if the 
asking budget for new buildings is only five mil- 
lion for the next year and the legislature proposes 
to cut the item to two million. (Again, the 
“model” is New Jersey.) 

Let’s not be guilty of giving too little sup- 
port, and giving it too late! 





His Drims Finali Kam Tru 


The Smithsonian Torch, a publication issued by 
the Smithsonian Institution, thinks George Bernard 
Shaw might have succeeded in giving the English- 
speaking peoples of the world a phonetic alphabet 
if he had not tried to rush it. The Torch says: 

“We are in complete accord with Bernard Shaw’s 
campaign for a simplified alphabet. But instead of 
immediate drastic legislation, we advocate a modified 

lan. 

: “In 1957, for example, we would urge the sub- 
stituting of ‘S’ for soft ‘C.’ Sertainly students in all 
sites of the land would be reseptive to this. 

“In 1958, the hard ‘C’ would be replased by ‘K’ 
sinse both letters are pronounsed identikally. Not 
only would this klarify the konfusion in the minds 
of spellers, but typewriters and linotypes kould all 
be built with one less letter and all the manpower 
and materials previously devoted to making the 
‘C’s’ kould be used to raise the national standard 
of living. 

“In the subsequent blaze of publisity, it would 


be announsed that the troublesome ‘PH’ would 
henseforth be written ‘F.’ This would make words 
like ‘fonograf’ 20 persent shorter in print. 

“By 1959, publik interest in a fonetik alfabet 
kan be expekted to have reatshed a point where more 
radikal prosedures are indikated. We would urge 
at that time the elimination of al double letters 
whitsh have always ben a nuisanse and desided 
deterent to akurate speling. 

“We would al agre that the horible mes of silent 
‘E’s’ in our language is disgrasful. Therfor, in 1961, 
we kould drop thes and kontinu to read and writ 
merily along as though we wer in an atomik ag oi 
edukation. Sins by this tim it would be four years sins 
anywun had used the leter ‘C,’ we would then sugest 
substituting ‘C’ for ‘TH.’ 

“Kontinuing cis proses year after year, we would 
eventuali have a reali sensibl writen languag. By 
1975, wi ventyur tu sa cer wud bi no mor uv Cés 
teribli trublsum difikultis. Even Mr. Shaw, wi beliy, 
wud bi hapi in ce noleg cat his drims finali kam tru.” 





A Soeial Seientist Vs. the Historian 


Educationist-hater Arthur Bestor likes to buttress his dog- 
mas with references to the “historical method,” a tool he 
considers uniquely his own. Here, at the risk of punishing a 
dead horse,* one of Bestor’s country cousins attacks the 
Champaign, Illinois, prophet of “basic education” with his 


own weapons. 


By ARTHUR ROBERT OLSEN 


TTICS are interesting places. This dissection 
Ac Professor Arthur Bestor’s critiques on 
present day anti-intellectual education would 
not have been forthcoming without one. From it 
were obtained notes from varied courses in his- 
tory, economics, political science, and sociology, 
all of which have had some bearing on the prep- 
aration of this analysis. And, oddly enough, these 
notes stem from a public secondary school and 
private university education in the State of New 
York at approximately the same time that Dr. 
Bestor attended a private secondary school and 
university in the Empire State. We are also close 
neighbors today in that we live in the same state, 
Illinois, and hold professorships in separate state- 
supported institutions for higher education. 

The main reason for revisiting the attic was 
that, as I read Educational Wastelands and several 
assorted articles on anti-intellectualism, Bestor’s 
presentations seemed at variance with some gen- 
eral principles which came dimly to mind from 
some sources which I had accepted as being valid 
for deriving conclusions. Memories of Langlois, 
Seignobos, Nevins, Johnson, Knowlton, and a 
number of other historians, with their rigorous 
demands for historical method, kept returning. 
The attic proved a convenient place for a visit 
to recall more precisely what these historians had 
said and what they believed. 

The first ghosts were the French historians, 
Langlois and Seignobos, who whispered: 

Epic distortion embellishes the narrative by add- 
ing picturesque details, speeches delivered by the 
persons concerned, numbers, sometimes names of 
persons; it is dangerous, because the precision of 
the details produces an illusive appearance of truth. 

. +. an isolated observation is not admitted into 
science; it is quoted (with the observer’s name), but 
no conclusions are drawn from it. 





MR. OLSEN (Rho 1164) is professor of social sci- 
ences at Western Illinois University, Macomb. 


Mr. Bestor opens the defense of his thesis by 
using as his star witness an unassailable intel- 
lectual. He uses the testimony of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, quoting certain phrases thus: 

The kind of schooling that is vital to a democratic 
society is the kind that results in the “spread of 
information” and the “diffusion of knowledge”; 
the kind that regards “science . . . (as) more 
important in a republican than in any other gov- 
ernment”; the kind that recognizes that “the gen- 
eral mind must be strengthened by education”; the 
kind that aims to make the people “enlightened” 
and to “inform their discretion”! These are the 
ends which the school must serve if a free people 
is to remain free. 

On the basis of these remarks quoted Jeffer- 
son, an isolated observation, Mr. Bestor draws 
his conclusions: 

These, be it noted, are intellectual ends. Genuine 
education, in short, is intellectual training. 

The founders of our public school system meant 
by education exactly what Jefferson meant by edu- 
cation and exactly what thoughtful men had al- 
ways meant by it. They believed, quite simply, that 
ignorance is a handicap and disciplined intelligence 
a source of power. 

This is an example of epic distortion. It also 
violates the principle that no conclusions are to 
be drawn from a single statement. The observ- 
ant reader will note that Jefferson’s actual testi- 
mony is within quotes and consists of relatively 
few phrases selected from five printed pages of 
letters written by Jefferson. Assuming Weltan- 
schauung (the author’s frame of reference), and 
assuming that the separate phrases quoted were 
not taken out of context, one must examine what 


*We doubt if many educators take Bestor seriously since his 
notorious self-expose’ in “We Are Less Educated Than 50 Years 
‘ . S. News & World Report, Nov. 30, 1956. At the same 
time, we must concede that the Council for Basic Education which 
Bestor heads has been effective in promot ing critical thought about 
the penceen of the schools in our society. We commons the "Faro 
. oy the CBE Bulletim under retired Editor 
altho we deplore its occasional inattention to fact and its 
werd logic. Peon the anaes. made a left-handed apology for 
We are Less Educated . . 
—The Editor 
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Jefferson meant by those words and what his per- 
sonal behavior was which reflected what he 
thought or believed. One must also know what 
Mr. Bestor means by his terms intellectual and 
disciplined intelligence. The latter can be clearly 
ascertained as the liberal arts subjects—English, 
foreign languages, physical and biological sci- 
ences, mathematics, history, etc.—as a series of 
required rather than elective courses. The former 
can be ascertained only if historical evidence from 
reliable sources is available to the author. What 
Mr. Bestor neglected or refused to do was to in- 
form his readers that: 

1. Thomas Jefferson was a member of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture. 
This body, in 1779, with Jefferson as a member, 
considered plans for teaching the science and art 
of agriculture in the colleges and common schools. 
Thus agriculture was in the past deemed an art 
and science or a part of liberal education, although 
Mr. Bestor consistently insists in the present that 
agriculture is a vocational subject and not a part 
of intellectual pursuits. 

2. Thomas Jefferson, as a rector of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and as a trustee of the College of 
William and Mary, staunchly advocated the free 
elective system rather than compulsory required 
courses in liberal arts and also championed the 
idea of vocational specialization at the higher 
levels of education. 

Both of these facts give a different meaning to 
“science” from which that Bestor is willing to 
share with his readers. The science of agriculture 
was of exceedingly vital importance in the lat- 
ter eighteenth century when the economy and life 
of the people were in the main tied to agriculture, 
and only a very minor number were employed at 
other vocations or practiced the professions. 

At this point, the ghost of the earlier historian, 
Tacitus, speaks up: “Sine studio et ira.” 

The historian is without bias favorable (stu- 
dium) or bias unfavorable (odium). 

Yet Professor Bestor continues: 

The men who drafted our Constitution were not 
trained for the task by “field trips” to the mayor's 
office and the county jail. They were endowed with 
wisdom requisite for founding a new nation by 
liberal education, that is to say, by an education 
that was general rather than specific, intellectual 
rather than practical, .. . 

This conveys to the reader the idea that the 
fathers of the Constitution were intellectuals by 
endowment from liberal arts courses. Jeffer- 
son could not be included, since he was not 
present at the Constitutional Convention. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was present, however, and served 
as a conciliator on a number of disputed points. 
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Yet Franklin never attended a secondary school 
nor a college. His liberal education came from 
field trips and it was on one of his excursions 
that he discovered the relationship between light- 
ning and electricity. His vocation in the printshop 
and the reading which it entailed played no small 
part in developing his intellectual genius. 

Now from the past comes the voice of Dan 
Knowlton, who served on various committees for 
the American Historical Association: “Jn loco 
historici.” The scholar puts himself in the time 
and place of what he records. “Zeitgeist and 
Volksgeist.”” One must be aware of the climate 
of opinion or the milieu being reported. One must 
give consideration to the national character. 

At the time of the founding fathers, the 
cities of America were extremely small in square 
mileage, and each citizen had ample opportunity 
to know a given city’s component parts and the 
activities within it. Moreover, books and pe- 
riodicals were scarce; television and radio were 
unknown; there were no motion pictures; there 
were no modern means of transportation. For ac- 
tivities apart from earning a living, the people de- 
pended upon the home, the school, the church, 
and the community’s politics and government. It 
was a personalized interest coupled with the pos- 
sibility of individual, active participation. Field 
trips were not necessary with a teacher leading 
students to scenes of events. The people, aroused 
by a political event of the time, went directly to 
the scene of action. 


Again come the voices of Langlois and Seigno- 
bos: 


The author . . . was led to distort facts in such 
a manner as to represent his friends in a favourable 
and his opponents in an unfavourable light. 

We must, therefore, always distrust a statement 
which attributes to the author or his group a high 
place in the world. 


Of educators, Bestor writes: 


A fraud—the term is not too harsh—was per- 
petrated upon them [responsible administrators and 
boards] by these new doctorates, which signified 
no tested grasp of a recognized field of knowledge, 
no special command of tools of intellectual in- 
vestigation, no proven ability to advance science 
or scholarship. 


Of intellectuals, Bestor writes: 


They [scholars and scientists] share a common 
respect for knowledge, for the disciplined mind, 
for independent, objective, disinterested inquiry. 


Had Mr. Bestor examined the records of only 
those “new doctorates” within the public higher 
institutions of his own state, Illinois, he would 
have noted that at least one was awarded his 
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degree at an institution where his work was scrut- 
inized and approved by the intellectually preferred 
doctors who came from the fields of pure 
mathematics, pure history, pure English and liter- 
ature, and pure philosophy. Moreover, all of 
those approving doctors were members of the per- 
tinent professional societies within their separate 
disciplines. Is Dr. Bestor intimating that the mem- 
bers of those separate intellectual disciplines were 
incompetent to judge and test the grasp, the com- 
mand, and the proved ability of graduate stu- 
dents within their own university? A study of the 
other “new doctorates” would have been ap- 
propriate before drawing inadequately determined 
conclusions which present opponents in an un- 
favorable light. 

And then comes the voice of Louis Gottschalk, 
historian at the University of Chicago: “Ne num- 
erentur, Sed ponderentur.” Not by number but by 
consideration. A single person knowing the fact 
rather than hundreds who didn’t. 

Yet Professor Bestor writes with authority: 


I for one do not believe that the American people 
have lost all common sense and native wit so that 
now they have to be taught in school to blow their 
noses and button their pants. 


The rural school teacher, the small village 
school teacher, and even the teacher in city public 
school systems would have been happy to inform 
Mr. Bestor that, whether he believes it or not, 
certain junior members of the species homo 
sapiens have physical urges. Unfortunately, these 
members do not always have socially acceptable 
conformity even after reaching school age. It 
can be stated rather unequivocally that it is at 
times necessary for teachers to see that noses are 
blown, aesthetically and with due consideration 
to sound nasal hygiene; that youngsters sometimes 
need help to button clothes and zip zippers 
(more common in the middle twentieth century 
era); that there are even times when it is neces- 
sary to instruct certain female pupils anent 
menstrual hygiene. 

It does not seem that even an unintellectual 
American people would prefer open wheezing and 
sneezing in public school classrooms. At least 
where teachers have been concerned with practical 
elements of culture, the term “snot-nose” has 
dropped from the list of nicknames youngsters 
once applied to the unfortunate classmate. And 
the modern teacher does not neglect the weep- 
ing child who cannot leave her seat until class- 
mates have left the room because doing so would 
expose the overt physical stain as well as the cov- 
ert mental strain. 
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Despite ivory-tower philosophy, life is real. 
Hermeneutic (interpretative) criticism is a part of 
historical methodology which neither its authors 
nor its savants can avoid. Only authors (rather 
than scholars) may pervert Gesetzwissenschaft 
so that the use of a single case no longer helps 
the reader to understand a general principle but 
leads him into an unwarranted conclusion—e. g., 
that culture is unintellectual but teaching cultural 
history is intellectual. 

To summarize excerpts from Professor Bestor’s 
thesis to this point: The early American fathers 
were intellectuals and believed in intellectual edu- 
cation; today education is unintellectual because 
educators have made it so; and youngsters are no 
longer taught cultural history but are taught to 
be cultured. 

The reader can accept these conclusions as 
valid, since Mr. Bestor affirms: 


Similarly, to have weighed historical evidence in 
order to reach a conclusion and to have explored 
the problem of historical causality are the crucial 
matters. 


Yet from the past comes the voice of Allan 
Nevins: 


Of course it is important that the historian have 
what the French call an intelligence deliee, a mind 
free from conscious prejudices. Some pseudo-his- 
torical writers take pleasure in absolutely closed 
minds. 


Let us give no credence, then, to the Massa- 
chusetts statutes of 1789 which enlarged public 
school education to include arithmetic, spelling, 
and “decent behavior” as additions to the re- 
quired teaching of reading ability, writing, and 
a useful trade or skill, which were previously the 
school program. Nor should we admit into the 
evidence William Penn’s expressed philosophy of 
the Quaker schools: 


We press their memory too soon, and puzzle, 
strain and load them with words and rules, to know 
grammar and rhetoric, and a strange tongue or 
two, that it is ten to one may never be useful 
to them; leaving their natural genius to mechanical 
and physical or natural knowledge uncultivated 
and neglected; which would be of exceeding use 
and pleasure to them through the whole course 
of their life. 

The scholarly thesis avoids these dissents and 
continues by asserting that this anti-intellectual 
education of today is also more costly. Or, as Dr. 
Bestor writes it: 

Approximately four times as many children as 
in 1870 are now in school, but we spend more than 
ninety times as much on their education. 


Compared with 1870 (after adjustments have 
been made for the changed value of the dollar) 
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we find that nine times as much money is spent 

per year on the education of each child, and 

nearly thirteen times as much is invested in the 
buildings and equipment which each one is privil- 
eged to use. 

From the recent past now comes the voice 
of the late Henry Johnson, Columbia University’s 
distinguished professor of history: 

But for other purposes, to understand what an 
author said is only a beginning. Did he believe what 
he said? Was he in a position to know? Was he 
an accurate observer? Did he have the ability and 
the desire to represent accurately what he saw or 
heard or read? 

Using the raw data as quoted from Bestor, one 
is impressed by the ninety times as much in ex- 
penditures. Since four times as many children are 
involved, however, the ratio decreases to 22.5 
times as much per child. But, again, the number 
of school days was almost doubled between 1870 
and “now.” Allowing for this would reduce the 
increase in expenditures per child to 11.25 times. 
Allowance must also be made in terms of the 
elements of expenditure. Almost 63 per cent of 
1950 expenditures were for salaries. Since teach- 
er salary averages were $189 in 1870 and $3,010 
in 1950, this item alone calls for an increase of 
fifteen times the sum in dollars. Only if 1950 
teacher salaries were excessive or could be proven 
out-of-line with salaries in other comparable oc- 
cupations that year could one conclude that there 
is extravagance today. 

Nor does the proportionate increase, with its 
implications of waste or opulence, take into con- 
sideration the balance of approximately 37 per 
cent for other expenditures which stem from so- 
cial change and technological advancement. In 
1870 a five cent tin cup, a twenty-five cent bucket, 
and a well or cistern in the rear of the school 
house provided drinking water for many pupils. 
In 1950 a water fountain connected with a city 
water supply was the more customary source. 
The latter has, of course, a higher proportionate 
cost than the former. Similarly, automatic heating 
systems as a substitute for the “pot-belly” stove, 
electric lighting as a substitute for fuel oil lan- 
terns, and various other changes in plant and 
equipment would necessarily increase total ex- 
penditure proportionately. Had the schools not 
adopted the symbols and culture traits of tech- 
nology, costs might have increased much less than 
they did. But the adoption of them cannot be 
either denounced or supported solely by objec- 
tive analysis, since subjective “value” is involved 
in determining the validity of the adoption. 


Similarly, the raw data, even after adjustments 
compensating for the changed value of the dollar, 
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are open to refutation. If one accepts the basic 
source of the data, namely the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Wholesale Price Index (all commodi- 
ties), on which the compensating adjustment was 
made, then one must also accept the limitations 
imposed by the data. The Wholesale Price Index 
merely shows the rate and direction of the com- 
posite of price movements based on the sampling 
of commodities contained within that index. | 
does not measure price changes influenced 
quality and quantity. Thus a change from the use 
of coal as a school fuel to the use of fuel oil or 
the use of electricity for school lighting as a 
change from kerosene, or a change in the quan- 
tity consumed by one agency, the schools, as con- 
trasted with all other consumption agencies, ren- 
ders an adjustment based on the composite a fal- 
lacy. Economists well know the several methods 
of statistical prevarication, including the sample 
with built-in bias, the well-chosen average, the 
one-dimensional picture, the semi-attached figure, 
and the unwarranted assumption. The economist 
also knows that the year or the series of years 
selected for the base or norm will radically change 
the tabulation of an index from one based upon 
a different year or series of years as the norm. 

The use of a pseudo-scientific device does not 
validate the conclusions drawn. The scales may 
be used to weigh whether a pound contains six- 
teen ounces of a substance; they would not be 
used to weigh the drugs prescribed by a phy- 
sician in order to determine his competency 
on an assumption that the greater or lesser the 
quantity dispensed the greater or lesser is his 
skill. An index used to measure wholesale price 
movements does not measure either price move- 
ments or dollar value changes in non-wholesale 
areas. It infers price movements in hides and 
skins but not in personal services performed— 
certainly not in services produced in public school 
classrooms. 


At no point in Bestor’s presentation of the 
data does the reader get a weighting based on 
economic principles. Do expenditures include 
capital outlay for a building which may still be 
in use fifty years hence? What proportion of ex- 
penditures must be assigned to interest on debts 
for sites, building, and equipment? School costs 
increased noticeably between 1870 and 1950, we 
are told. We are not told that during the same 
period national income increased by thirty-eight 
times—and it is from national income that the 
schools receive their basic support. Nor is the 
fact noted that the approximate total expendi- 
tures for education per capita were $9.80 in 1870 
and $38.60 in 1950. 
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Instead, we read the endorsement of an eco- 
nomic theory that all costs, whether for goods or 
services, are the same and that they all rise in 
the same ratio at the same time, despite the fact 
that economists endorse a theory that all costs 
are not necessarily the same, do not automatically 
all rise in the same ratio, and do not all rise at 
the same time. Perhaps economists have not as 
ret become intellectuals and thus have not mod- 
ernized their discipline. The old discipline of his- 
tory will do it for them. 

Having disposed of the higher costs of this 
new anti-intellectual education, Mr. Bestor pro- 

ses that we take steps to revive intellectualism 
in the public schools. He assures us that he is 
an ardent supporter of democracy and opposes 
any form of dictatorship. Thus it is essential that 
we render harmless the educationists, because they 
are totalitarian. This is clearly implied by Pro- 
fessor Bestor: 

In the curious jurisprudence of the educationists, 
any program they accuse—any program that is 
“traditional”—is to. be presumed guilty until its 
innocence is proved beyond reasonable doubt.” 
Most of our political scientists, as well as most 

students in political science, would support the 
view that the accused should have a fair trial, 
be assumed innocent until found guilty, have the 
right of adequate defense, and not be forced to 
testify against his will. These premises are well 
founded in historical documents. Any educationist 
who flaunts them is undeserving to retain power 
because he lacks the inteltigence for democratic 
decision-making. 

To assure a more democratic decision, then, 
control of education would be turned over either 
to the historians or to the historians with a few 
other selected groups from other intellectual dis- 
ciplines. This newer control group might follow 
other ideas expressed by Professor Bestor: 

We should expect school administrators to pro- 


duce testimonials . . . to the effect that young men 
and women are coming out of high school with 
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sounder intellectual background and greater skill 
and competence than ever before. 

. we should expect educators to point to a 
significant and indisputable achievement in raising 
the intellectual level of the nation... 

And if a school wished to experiment with “in- 
tegrated” courses or “core curricula,” the burden 
of proof should be upon the school authorities . 
What a prime example of “lex talionis”! The 

law of retaliation, now enforced by the new dic- 
tatorship, shall prevail. The accused are presumed 
guilty until proven innocent, are unworthy of 
adequate defense, and are to be forced to testify 
against their will. This is indeed a novel form 
of endorsement of the fifth amendment; it is a 
curious method of expressing advocacy of demo- 
cratic ideals. 
Mr. Nevins once said: 

. the credulity of the public pays charlatans 
so well in money, in applause, or in gratification 
of the literary instinct, that history is cursed by the 
constant invention of stories, letters, speeches, docu- 
ments, and even whole books. 


There is no doubt that public school education 
is not perfect or that it can be improved. But the 
solution will not be arrived at by misleading the 
lay public with half-truths and subtle innuendoes. 
Good schools, and most of our schools are good, 
have always taught and will continue to teach 
history, economics, sociology, and political sci- 
ence. Let it be also understood that the good 
school might also be deeply concerned about who 
is teaching its history, economics, sociology, and 
political science. For, unless it is concerned, the 
school might readily become anti-intellectual 
through the very disciplines which should strength- 
en intellectualism. The banners and standards 
of intellectualism still require the motto “vincit 
omnia veritas,” truth conquers all things. When 
intellectualism abandons truth, it will be relegated 
to an attic from which there will be little hope of 
resurrection. It will be a relic which once held 
intimate associations but now is only “vox, et 
praeterea nihil” (a voice and nothing more). 





> City school systems vary sharply in the amounts 
they spend for the education of a pupil. In some 
cities the annual expenditure per pupil is as low 
as $105; in others it is as high as $698. In 1955-56 
the average annual current expenditure per pupil in 
ADA for cities having 100,000 population or more 
was $322; for systems of cities having 25,000 to 
100,000, the figure was $275. 

Complete statistics are available in a new circular 
published by the U. S. Office of Education, “Current 
Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School Systems.” 


Bm When students in grades 4, 5, and 6 in the 
Dearborn, Mich., schools were asked what things 
they know quite a bit about, they ranked arithmetic 
the subject they knew most about and sports the 
least. In between were spelling, reading, and sci- 
ence. 

“What would you like to know more about?” they 
were asked. Science headed the list and sports again 
was last. 

* * * 


A faculty member is one who thinks otherwise. 





What Research Says About Acceleration 


By DAN C. SHANNON 


DUCATORS are increasingly concerned 
KE about the education of gifted children. 

Some have attempted to enrich regular 
classwork. Others have accelerated the children. 
Many have talked about the problem of the gifted 
but have done nothing about it. Still others write 
negative articles using very fluent language. But 
what are the facts? 

There has been a considerable volume of re- 
search done in the field of acceleration. While 
many educators dislike reading articles reporting 
research, they cannot escape the compulsion of 
the facts with which it deals. Just what does re- 
search say about acceleration? Let’s take a good 
look. 

A study was made by Keys and Wester among 
youths graduating from Oakland, California, high 
schools in the years 1934 and 1935. The group 
being studied was from one to three years younger 
than the control group, which was the normal 
age of high school graduation. These two groups 
were matched by I.Q., sex, father’s occupation, 
and school class. 
variable. The findings were that the younger 
students took more scholarship honors, took part 
in more activities (even football), and were 
elected to more class offices. Shyness and timidity, 
which are terms often applied to gifted children 
who have been accelerated, were more common 
in the control group. “The few cases of serious 
problem behavior proved to be either bright but 
non-accelerated controls, or accelerated pupils 
of only average intelligence.” 

This isolated research might indicate that noth- 
ing is wrong with acceleration if used correctly, 
and it might indicate that acceleration used in- 
correctly can be harmful. Since the findings from 
one study cannot be considered conclusive, let’s 
look at some more. 

Margaret Alltucker gathered data from Berk- 
eley High School in Berkeley, California. She 
states in her conclusions “that the pedagogically 
accelerated student is not as great a misfit in 
high school as he is commonly supposed to be.”” 
She warns, however, that in cases where scho- 
lastic ability and physical development are not 
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the same, careful counseling should be given. This 
is one accepted feature of any sane program using 
acceleration. Miss Alltucker’s study was reported 
in 1924, and there are persons who will say that 
children and schools thirty years ago were dif- 
ferent. So let’s look at a research project reported 
in 1953. 

An experiment was conducted at the junior 
high school level. The experimental group com- 
pleted a three-year junior high school in two years, 
while the control group completed it in the con- 
ventional length of time. It was found that the 
accelerated group measured slightly better in 
personal and social adjustment than the control 
group.* 

These three research studies do not stand alone 
in their defense of acceleration as one practice 
to meet the needs of gifted children in school. 
Wilkins reported a study in which students were 
chosen by only one criterion, that they were at 
least one month younger than 17 years old at the 
time of high-school graduation. He has drawn the 
conclusion that “the activities of accelerated 
pupils in high school are beneficial and 
healthful.’ 

At least one doctoral dissertation has been 
completed on the topic of acceleration. T. L. 
Engle did his work at the University of Indiana 
and studied children in some of the larger In- 
diana high schools. He reports that personal ad- 
justment is not appreciably affected by acceler- 
ation.® 

These studies have stressed the social and per- 
sonal adjustment of the gifted children who were 
accelerated. What effect does acceleration have 
upon the academic success of the child? Since 
we can fairly conclude that acceleration, correct- 
ly administered, does not injure the child’s per- 
sonality, does it do him any good? What does 
research have to say to this question? Again, let’s 
turn to the files. 


i Sons, “Adjustments of Under-Age ry in High School,” 
Psycho ogical Bulletin, 32:539, October 

2 Allrucker, Margaret M., “Is the Pedagog 923i Ascolese Student 
. an og Re the Senior High School? bool Roskeer, 32:193-202, 

arc 4. 

®Justman, J., ‘Personal and Social Adjustment of Intellectually 
Gifted Accelerants and Non-Accelerants in Junior High School, 
School Review, : 468-78, May 1953. 

* Wilkins, W. “The Social mame of Accelerated Pupils,” 
School Review, ian 445- 55, June 193 

5 Engle, T. L., “A Stu y of the Effects of School Acceleration 

Upon the Personality and School Adjustment of High- School a 
ico Eng ents,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 29:523-39, 

ctober 38 





WHAT RESEACH SAYS 


As is the case of many thorough research stud- 
ies, several phases of a problem were probed at 
one time in the project carried out by Keys and 
Wester in the Oakland high schools. For our pur- 
poses, however, the important finding was that 
the younger students did better scholastically 
than the older, matched groups. Remember that 
the two groups were matched for I.Q., sex, fath- 
er’s occupation, and school class.® 

One might feel by now that the author has 
“lifted” researches that support acceleration and 
left in the files those that don’t support it. This is 
not the case. It is possible, of course, that re- 
searchers showing that acceleration is not useful 
and profitable have not been published. 

It is true that not all researches have shown 
that the younger, accelerated group has done 
better in school than the control group of normal 
age youngsters. Unzicker,’ Wilkins,* and Just- 
man® all conclude that there is little difference 
between the two groups in their achievement in 
high school or junior high. This is in itself sig- 
nificant, for if younger gifted children can main- 
tain as good work as their older classmates, the 
fact strongly favors acceleration. 

At this point we have seen that research has 
upheld acceleration on at least two points: 1. If 
properly used, acceleration of gifted children does 
not handicap them personally or socially. 2. 
Children who have been accelerated can main- 
tain the quality of work done by their older class- 
mates or even do better scholastic work at the 
high-school and junior high level. 
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What Happens When They Enter College? 


What happens, though, when these gifted, ac- 
celerated children leave high school and enter col- 
lege? They were guided through the public schools 
without mishap and they did good classwork, even 
though they were younger than average. But when 
they reach college will they be able to maintain 
this level of accomplishment? Again, research has 
the answer. 

Two studies were conducted at the University 
of Buffalo. One, by Mary Sarbaugh, reports that 
younger students were compared with equally 
bright older ones. She found that the younger 
student keeps abreast scholastically, participates 
in extra-curricular activities, continues his edu- 
cation as well as older matched pairs, likes his 
experience in acceleration, and would repeat it 


* Keys, N., oe: cst. 

"Unzicker, $. P., “A Study of Acceleration in the Junior High 
School,"’ School Review, 40:346-56, May 1932. 

Wilkins, . L., “High-School Achievement of Accelerated 

School Review, 44:268-73, April 1936. 

Justman, J., ‘‘Academic Achievement of Intellectually Gifted 
Accelerants and Non-Accelerants in Junior High School,” School 
Review, 62:142-50, March 1954. 
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if he had the chance to do it again.’° This is a 
pretty good testimonial for acceleration! 


They Fooled the Professors 


A unique study was also conducted at the 
University of Buffalo by Ruth Eckert. This study 
came about because of a complaint of professors 
about the mature but bright versus the immature 
but bright students. The study consisted of a ques- 
tionnaire asking professors to identify traits of 
maturity and to select, first, a bright and mature 
student, and, second, a bright but immature one. 
Cross checks were made of the completed ques- 
tionnaires. In twenty-one cases, the same student 
was chosen both as mature and as immature. So it 
was shown that the professors couldn’t agree on 
what constitutes maturity. Out of 135 mature 
choices, forty-four individuals were chosen two 
times or more, but of the 123 immature choices 
only eighteen were chosen two times or more. 
This shows that the professors could decide who 
were the mature students with more accord than 
who were the immature students. A comparison 
was made between the two groups of students and 
it was found that the mature group was younger 
at college entrance than the immature group. The 
mean age was 17.3 for the mature group and 17.4 
for the immature group. This difference is not 
Statistically significant, so it was concluded that 
chronological age is not the factor determining 
intellectual maturity." 

Perhaps the foremost authority of our time on 
problems of gifted children was Professor Terman 
of Stanford University. It was his opinion that 
acceleration should be encouraged. He arrived at 
this conclusion after performing a vast amount of 
research. He states that “children of 135 I.Q. or 
higher should be promoted sufficiently to permit 
college entrance by the age of 17 at latest... a 
majority in this group would be better off to 
enter at 16.” 

As everyone knows, John Dewey stated that 
education is life. Many school people don’t feel 
this way, though, and often claim that what might 
be all right for school is not good for life outside 
of school. The issue of acceleration is one that 
gets all confused in this respect. Some educators 
claim that acceleration puts people through their 
schooling too quickly. Some speak of the oak 
tree that grows to full maturity in twenty to thirty 
years and of the squash plant that ripens in one 


10 Sarabaugh, Mary E., 
and Soctety, 


“The Younger College Student,”’ School 
40:823-4, December 15, 1934. 


4 Eckert, Ruth E., “Intellectual Maturity,” 
Education, 5:478-84, December 1934 
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season. To rush through school would make us 
like the squash. Such reasoning by analogy is 
absurd, of course. Why should anyone want to 
be like an acorn? Research, again, has an answer 
to the question about acceleration putting stu- 
dents through school too quickly. 

S. L. Pressey has done a tremendous amount 
to research at Ohio State University on the topic 
of acceleration and its effects on adult life. 
Only two of his studies will be mentioned here. 
Pressey made a check of the graduates of Am- 
herst College in relation to adult success. Amherst 
College was selected because of its good alumni 
records. A rating scale, ranging from 7 to 0, 
was made that grouped successful persons as “in- 
ternationally known,” “nationally known,” “‘local- 
ly known,” “‘average success,” “mediocre career,” 
“unskilled worker,” “failure (not self-support- 
ing),” and “criminal or shady record.” The 
alumni records of graduates were studied by two 
people who were not connected with the research 
study and were ranked according to the scale. If 
the two people made the same rating, it was ac- 
cepted; if they disagreed by only one point on 
the scale, the lower figure was used. If there was 
more than one point in disagreement, a person 
working on the research study arbitrated the 
score. The following table gives a picture of the 
results of this research.'* 


Age of Graduation 19 20 21 22 23 25 26 over 26 
No. of Graduates 24 114 216 235 132 7 37 60 
Per Cent 

Nationally 

Known 


Per Cent 
Failures 4 6 








After 
College 
Success 








Note how the per cent of nationally known in- 
creases as the age at graduation decreases. This 
suggests that acceleration in school would not be 
harmful in adult life. Pressey states in his report 
that perhaps one reason the per cent of nationally 
known graduates drops as the graduating age in- 
creases is that higher graduating age shortens 
the productive career. This line of thought was 
examined more thoroughly in another research 
by Pressey. In this study, two volumes of the 
Dictionary of American Biography and the 1942 
volume of Current Biography were checked. It 
was found that the twenties are a very productive 
period in a person’s life. This study indicates that 
early age in entering professional life is an argu- 
ment in favor of acceleration of the gifted in 
school."* 


13 Pressey, S. L., ‘Age of College Graduation and Success in Adult 
Life,"’ Journal of " Applied Psychology, 30:226-233, June 1946. 

14 Pressey, S. L., and Combs, Arthur, “Acceleration and Age of 
wee "" Educational Research Bulletin, 22:191-6, October 13, 
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Marie Flesher did a follow-up study of grad- 
uates from the College of Education at the 
University of Ohio. She paired 19 and 20 year 
old graduates with older graduates of the same 
sex, general ability, and grade average. She 
thus avoided any argument that the accelerated 
students would have better success because they 
had been better students. 


Younger Grads More Successful 


Did they graduate too young? Were they im- 
mature? She concludes, “ .. . the answer is 
an emphatic negative. These younger graduates 
outdid their elders in securing advanced degrees. 
A greater number of them secured teaching posi- 
tions immediately after graduation. The younger 
women demonstrated success equal to that of 
their older sisters in securing mates. More of 
them were able to secure top salaries in the teach- 
ing professions. They impressed their school ad- 
ministrators more favorably as teachers. Through- 
out, the record of the younger graduates is as 
good, or better than, that of the olders.”™ 

Research, cold research, is the reporting of 
fact as discovered by scientific probing. Many 
educators prefer not to listen to research. It may 
say things that they are not willing to listen to. 
This seems to be true in the area under dis- 
cussion. 


Acceleration Still Under Suspicion 


Frank Wilson’ discovered that fewer than half 
of the respondents to a questionnaire he devised 
favored acceleration to the extent that Professor 
Terman does. Wilson asked in his questionnaire 
if the respondents agreed with the opinion of 
Professor Terman as quoted earlier in_ this 
article. Wilson found that people connected with 
colleges and universities agreed with the Terman 
statement more commonly than public school 
people. Could this indicate that those connected 
with colleges and universities tend to form their 
opinions from research findings more readily than 
those connected with public schools? Hardly. 

The real significance of Wilson’s research is 
that nearly 50 per cent of all the respondents fa- 
vored some acceleration. With this fact in mind 
when he reads articles that debunk acceleration as 
a means of adjusting the school’s program for the 
gifted, one can retain his sense of balance. There 
are many believers in the value of acceleration, 
even though they may not be heard from often. 


15 Flesher, Marie A., They Graduate Too + ae: OM Educa- 
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A Reply to ‘Reform 
Plan for Schools’ 


By ALLEN L. BERNSTEIN 


it is natural for some scholars to attempt a 

synthesis of opposing viewpoints, as has Pro- 
fessor Paul Woodring in “Reform Plan for 
Schools.”' He has fallen prey to numerous popu- 
lar fallacies regarding the issues in education, and 
I feel it my professional duty to discuss them. 

The first fallacy is the notion that the goals 
of intellectual excellence and of sound personal- 
ity development are in conflict with each other, 
and that emphasis on the latter will cause us to 
lose out on the former. The truth is that the 
two goals are inseparable, each vital to the 
other. The reason a good third grade teacher is 
concerned with how Johnny’s mother handles a 
rivalry relationship between the boy and his 
older sister is precisely because she wants to 
teach him how to read better than he does, and 
the rivalry is probably a factor in his deficiency. 
Conversely, she knows that a real gain in his abil- 
ity to read or do arithmetic, by giving him a sense 
of accomplishment, is an important part of his 
personality development, and may have thera- 
peutic value if he is emotionally deprived. The 
reason a good high-school teacher is concerned 
with Annie’s dating problems is that she knows, 
contrary to the popular stereotype of the dateless 
bookworm who studies all night, that the teen- 
ager whose social life is inadequate will reflect 
the problem in poorer scholarship. 

To ascend to the college level, the married stu- 
dents, who have acquired more of the burdens 
of maturity, are getting higher grades, on the aver- 
age, than their single colleagues. Studies too 
numerous to mention on factors relevant to aca- 
demic achievement have documented, time and 
time again, the predominance of personality fac- 
tors in both success and failure. That laymen 
(and liberal arts professors) are not familiar 
with such fundamental information is understand- 
able, but for a professor of education it is inex- 
cusable. 

The reason this fallacy exists and is so widely 
argued is the present policy of social promotion 


[i the current controversy about education, 


1 Life magazine, September 2, 1957, p. 123. 


MR. BERNSTEIN (Alpha Omega 501) teaches math- 
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prevalent in our elementary schools. Social pro- 
motion irritates many scholars who cannot see 
why a child who has failed to achieve should be 
“passed.” This policy has come about, not be- 
cause of so-called progressive theories, but be- 
cause of hard facts. Failure studies, also too 
numerous to quote, have indicated quite clearly 
that children who are retained will generally do 
worse the second time and, most surely, do still 
worse the third time. What responsible school 
superintendent will insist on a policy of retention 
in the face of such information? 

The fact is that social promotion is not a cure- 
all, nor was it ever intended to be. It is simply 
the lesser of two evils. Another popular fallacy 
relevant to this discussion is the notion that the 
system of social promotion extends generally 
through high school. If this were true, how is it 
that almost half of our youth do not finish high 
school? To drive another nail into the bond be- 
tween academic achievement and personality 
growth, our high-school drop-out studies show 
that most of those who drop out have average in- 
telligence or better—and a personality problem. 

All of which leads to Professor Woodring’s 
second fallacy, that some sort of sweeping re- 
organization will solve the “dilemma” and im- 
prove our educational achievements. One gets 
the impression from his description of the pri- 
mary room and the method of promoting children 
to the third grade that upper elementary teachers 
will now live in some kind of heaven where in- 
dividual differences have been effectively mini- 
mized and most children will proceed apace. 

All of the studies of individual differences in- 
dicate that the range of differences increases as 
children get older. They also indicate that no mat- 
ter what criterion is used for grouping children— 
be it age, reading score, social development, or 
what have you—within groups children will 
spread out all over the lot in all other respects. 
In fact, the range of differences in these other 
variables is almost as great as in random group- 
ing. Woodring recommends four criteria for en- 
trance into the third grade, i.e., physical, emo- 
tional, and social maturity, plus capacity to learn, 
the latter probably involving some measure of 
reading ability. What would he do with the child 
who is exceptionally far advanced in reading 
but very immature, after three years of school- 
ing? As an educational statistician, I can assure 
you that his plan would not lead to homogeneous 
classes at all. Professor Woodring mentions 
schools which have tried the plan and have ob- 
tained good results. I am sure his information is 
accurate. I have come in contact, in my work in 
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educational evaluation, with elementary school 
systems organized quite differently from the 
Woodring plan, also with excellent results. I 
have also come across schools organized as we 
now have them, also with fine results. 

The point is that the key factor is not the 
method of organization, but the quality of the 
teaching. Experimental systems attract good 
teachers who are concerned with doing some- 
thing about the problem of individual differences. 
The reading groups in Bay City, Michigan, pic- 
tured by Life magazine, far from being an in- 
novation, are common practice in good schools 
in many parts of the country. An incompetent 
teacher can always excuse herself for Johnnie’s 
failure on the ground that he “wasn’t ready” or 
“didn’t have the ability” (fifty years ago we just 
said he was too dumb), and she will do it under 
the Woodring plan as well as any other. The 
issue is one of training better teachers, who will 
work with individual differences at all levels, and 
of reducing classes to under twenty-five, so they 
will be able to do better teaching. 

Another erroneous assumption is the state- 
ment, “ .. . if the public philosophy of education 


can be clearly stated, and if it can be shown 
that the present organization of the schools de- 
parts from that philosophy, much of the objec- 


tion (to the plan) will disappear.” The assump- 
tion that there is a single public philosophy of 
education which is, or ought to be, generally 
operative is so much buncombe. Why, you 
couldn’t even get a high-school English depart- 
ment to agree on all of the rules of capitalization 
of the English language, much less get educators 
and laymen to agree on a philosophy. 

School philosophy is, and ought to be, a grass 
roots affair. Does Professor Woodring seriously 
believe that the educational problems of an ele- 
mentary school in New York’s Harlem area, in 
the suburb of Scarsdale, N. Y., in a middle class 
section of Atlanta, Ga., and in a lower middle 
class suburb of industrial Detroit can all be swept 
under a single philosophical rug? 

Woodring has made another assumption, 
namely that schools can be improved by this kind 
of debate. In truth, that’s not the way it is done. 
Schools are improved by teachers who find new 
and better ways to teach by actually working with 
children. Schools are improved by administrators 
who provide the kind of working atmosphere in 
which teachers can do this. Schools are improved 
by women like the late Grace Fernald, who es- 
tablished a teaching clinic in California, calmly 
ignored the educational debaters, and spent thirty 
years teaching children to read, write, and do 
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arithmetic, children regarded by their teachers 
and parents as unteachable. Fortunately, she 
wrote a book about how to do it, so that others 
could learn her methods. Schools are improved 
because the National Science Foundation is fi- 
nancing university work for science teachers who 
finished their master’s degree work some years 
ago and need to be brought up to date on the 
latest developments in their fields. Schools are 
improved because forward looking school boards 
in many parts of the country are financing cur- 
riculum workshops and other in-service training 
programs, so that teachers and administrators 
can get together, learn from each other and out- 
siders, formulate new techniques and materials, 
arrange to try them out in the classroom and 
evaluate their efficiency. In short, schools are 
improved by better teaching, and better teaching 
only, not by philosophical debate and grandiose 
schemes for reorganization. 


Another statement of Professor Woodring’s re- 
quires comment: “In the past, professional edu- 
cators have often led those opposing . . . changes 
. . . . Education is too important to be left to 
professional educators.” This is the kind of state- 
ment that lends credence to those opponents of 
federal aid to education who make the ridiculous 
charge that the NEA is a kind of closed-shop 
affair, dominated by education professors, who 
follow some kind of party line with the intention 
of attaining complete control of the schools. The 
truth is that NEA approval of federal aid to 
education was delayed several years because the 
educators themselves were fearful of federal con- 
trol of education, and insisted on working out 
an aid formula which would protect local control. 

No one agrees with the statement that educa- 
tion is too important to be left to professional 
educators more than the educators themselves. 
The best thinking in our colleges of education 
is that schools must broaden community partici- 
pation in order to broaden community support. 
The growth of PTA groups, citizens’ committees, 
adult forums on education, etc., is eloquent testi- 
mony to the democratic instincts of my profes- 
sional colleagues, and to their common sense as 
well, since we can’t reasonably expect the voters 
to support us at the polls at tax increase time 
if they are shut out of the planning that demands 
these increases. In the day of big industry, big 
labor, and big centralized government, education 
is one of the few things we have left which is 
operated on a truly grass roots, democratic basis. 
Let us take care to avoid a major philosophy and 
an organizational scheme which would serve only 
to centralize education without improving it. 





The Esteem of the People 


Is the Foundation of Power 


This is an account of leadership in action. Accepting the 
challenge of Phi Delta Kappa idealism in the most personal 
and direct way, members of Beta Epsilon Chapter have de- 
veloped an annual state-wide education conference to do 
the things we all know must be done. The Beta Epsilon 
achievement becomes a challenge to every chapter of Phi 


Delta Kappa. 


By WALTER S. BLAKE, JR. 


E esteem of our comrades is the foundation 
I of power”—a very familiar statement to 
Phi Delta Kappans, and a very significant 
statement it is. The words “comrades” and “pow- 
er” might well conjure up unpleasant associations 
in some people’s minds in this day and age; but 
in Phi Delta Kappa ritual the statement is in- 
tended to outline a basic truism: The confidence 
of one’s fellows is a prerequisite to one’s playing 
an important role in advancing education to a 
professional level of high order. Within our 
fraternity the statement has had great meaning 
and significance for fifty years. 
It would seem that the time is now ripe for 
educational leaders to substitute “people” for 


“comrades” in their thinking. There is nothing 
either novel or heretical in such a suggestion. 
Educators have come to realize that the people 
do want a say in running the schools. A good 
argument for this point of view appears in Sydney 
J. Harris’ “Ain’t That a Pistol” in the December, 
1956, PHt DELTA KAPPAN. To seek the assistance 


of “the people” may have been considered 
heretical by some educators even a few years ago; 
but it is difficult to locate such a viewpoint in 
the literature today. However, the dual challenge 
of (1) how to make people more aware of the 
problems, and (2) how to enlist their aid in our 
attempt to attack the problems still plagues us. 
Members of Beta Epsilon Chapter saw this 
challenge clearly two years ago, and set out to 
do something constructive about it. An account 
of what was done, and how it was done, and some 
of the plans for the future might well assist our 
brothers in Phi Delta Kappa to initiate approp- 
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riate action on their own educational fronts. 

The members of Beta Epsilon decided that the 
only effective way open to us to make the people 
of Maryland more fully aware of the problems in 
their schools was to bring a representative group 
of them together in one place under circumstances 
conducive to free discussion. It was also felt that 
free discussion, to be useful, had to be based 
upon facts. Further, written records should be 
kept of the discussions as evidence of what peo- 
ple expressed as their viewpoints. It was decided 
to organize a statewide conference. But we were 
determined it should not be “just another confer- 
ence.” Specifically, a useful conference could ac- 
complish these things in our state at this par- 
ticular time: 

1. Bring laymen, legislators, and educators to- 
gether. 

2. Enable participants to discuss educational 
matters in an atmosphere conducive to congenial- 
ity and informality. 

3. Produce constructive action, initiated by 
the laymen, the legislators, and the educators in 
attendance. 

How to accomplish this ambitious undertaking 
now became the focus of our attention. Our as- 
sets were modest: a handful of able and devoted 
Phi Delta Kappans, a few hundred dollars in the 
treasury, and some conception of the importance 
of such an undertaking to our chapter, our pro- 
fession, our state. 

Good fortune smiled on us at the outset—one 
of our members is the “director of institutes” at 
the University of Maryland.’ Here was the source 
of “know-how” for a professional approach to 
the multitude of organizational problems we knew 
would arise. This brother not only agreed to 
assist, but demonstrated in the ensuing months 
that he was able to set up a smooth-working 


1 Richard Srottler, assistant dean, College of Special and Con- 


tinuation Studies, University of Maryland 
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physical layout upon which to base a productive 
conference. 

This next statement may surprise you. We se- 
cured acceptances from over one hundred quali- 
fied people invited to give of their time and 
talents to be speakers, discussants, and recorders 
without offering them any remuneration. We 
asked businessmen, legislators, laymen, edu- 
cators, clergymen of state and national promi- 
nence to participate, and received acceptances 
from every person invited. There is nothing sur- 
prising about it, really, when you think about it: 
just about everyone is interested in the education 
of children, and when a person is invited to par- 
ticipate in a worth-while endeavor to improve 
education he will accept if he possibly can. 

How was participation made inviting to our 
prospective participants? Two steps were taken. 
First, we selected the most pressing problem areas 
the people and educators of Maryland seemed to 
be faced with, and set up fourteen meetings based 
upon these problem areas. Then knowledgeable 
and interested persons were invited to participate 
in areas of particular interest to them. For ex- 
ample, one area titled “Financing Education” 
was organized like this: 


Speaker—Director of Administration and Fi- 
nance, State Department of Education. 


Resource Leader — Vice-president, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Discussants—Two members, House of Dele- 
gates; one member, State Senate; the state presi- 
dent, Parent-Teachers Association; a county com- 
missioner. 

Recorder—tThe principal of a public school. 


The first choice of a keynote speaker was Dr. 
Harold Benjamin of George Peabody College for 
Teachers, writer of several well-known books and 
one of the most highly regarded leaders in edu- 
cation. He is the former dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Maryland. He 
graciously accepted the invitation in spite of the 
fact that he was already committed to deliver 
the keynote address for the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association’s annual convention 
just one week before the Maryland Education 
Conference was scheduled. 

In order to interest and attract the professional 
and lay people of the state, contacts were made 
through organization channels. For instance, the 
state Parent-Teachers Association gave the chap- 
ter access to its mailing list. (Incidentally, this 
was the first time the list was ever made available 
to an “outside” organization. The move required 
authorization by an executive meeting of state 
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officers!) Thus contact with a large percentage 
of the parents in the state was assured. The Mary- 
land State Teachers Association cooperated in 
contacting the teachers via The Maryland Teach- 
er and the association mailing list. The Colleges 
of Education and Special and Continuation 
Studies at the university cooperated in making 
arrangements of various kinds. Indeed, the plan- 
ning committee got the impression that the project 
“snowballed” after it was under way—it soon 
became a matter of organizing the efforts of 
people and organizations interested in the project 
instead of trying to stir up interest. 

There are many other details connected with 
organizing a conference of this type—too many, 
in fact, to take up here. Suffice it to say that 
very careful attention was given such details. The 
pre-planning took hours of time. Registration ar- 
rangements, meeting-room arrangements, eating 
arrangements—all these items were planned out 
carefully far in advance of the day set for the 
conference. Most such details were considered in 
planning sessions chaired by a conference chair- 
man? appointed by the chapter president. The 
over-all planning was entrusted to a group made 
up largely of Beta Epsilon’s executive committee. 

Publicity was primarily in the hands of a public 
relations officer of the University of Maryland. 
The conference was publicized tastefully and ef- 
fectively. Attractive program folders were printed 
and distributed to key organizations in the state 
for mailing to the membership. Two chapter 
brothers were interviewed on a TV _ program 
emanating from Washington, D.C. Spot announce- 
ments were made over various radio outlets. 
Newspaper articles appeared, were sent in by the 
university’s publicity director,* and were spaced 
carefully to insure maximum effectiveness. In- 
dorsements were secured from the governor of 
Maryland, the secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, and the commis- 
sioner of education in Washington—and these in- 
dorsements were printed in the conference pro- 
gram. 

The big day (April 14, 1956) dawned bright 
and clear—a good omen—and the conference 
took place as planned. The participants were wel- 
comed by President Wilson Elkins, University of 
Maryland, and Dean Vernon Anderson, College 
of Education. They met in the various group area 
meetings immediately after an outstanding key- 
note address. There were a few last minute de- 
tails to be attended to (i.e., notifying the dining 
hall of the number of luncheons to serve, showing 


2 Emory Harman of Beta Epsilon Campus Chapter. 
%Tom Orpwood, Publications Office, University of Maryland. 
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newspaper reporters to the area meetings of most 
interest to them) and a few unexpected setbacks 
(one recorder had to remain at home due to ill- 
ness); but the over-all program went along 
smoothly. The conference closed with Dr. Thomas 
Pullen, Jr. (superintendent of schools, Maryland) 
summarizing his impression of the recorders’ re- 

rts he had examined. He was much impressed 
with the solid information the area meetings had 
elicited from the speakers, discussants, and par- 
ticipants; and Dr. Pullen left no doubt that he felt 
the conference constituted an important new com- 
munication medium for Maryland educators, leg- 
islators, and citizens in general. 

The results? The chapter received a great num- 
ber of favorable comments from participants, 
together with suggestions on how to improve the 
conference if another were to be held. Probably 
the most significant result was the observations 
made by laymen (many in writing, after the con- 
ference had ended) to the effect that participants 
had learned facts about our schools and their 
problems from people who really knew the facts. 
Some who volunteered comments (both written 
and oral) expressed both surprise and pleasure 
at having been given an opportunity to do some 
of the talking—a significant departure from the 
format of many education conferences where 
laymen, if invited at all, are obliged to play the 
role of spectator rather than participant. The 
importance of this type of reaction from lay peo- 
ple cannot be overemphasized. Relationships be- 
tween educators and laymen can improve mark- 
edly only when laymen feel their views and coun- 
sel are earnestly sought by educators. 

Another result of a practical nature occurred 
with reference to the legislators in attendance. The 
recorders assigned to interest groups made note 
of the fact that public officials in several of the 
groups made statements indicating their desire to 
see that certain suggestions made during the 
conference were enacted into law. It was noted 
that several were taking their own notes. Ob- 
viously, the speaker and discussants and other 
participants were presenting facts not known to 
the legislators before the conference began. In 
this connection, it was not too surprising to see 
these same legislators right in the thick of the 
fight for a bill introduced in the state legislature 
to raise teachers’ pay in Maryland. The bill was 
vetoed; but this does not alter the fact that action 
ona school problem was taken by state legislators 
who had become genuinely interested, informed, 
and concerned about the problem, at least partly 
as a result of their participation in the State Edu- 
cation Conference. 


THE ESTEEM OF THE PEOPLE a | 


The chapter went into debt for $260 as the 
sponsoring agency (the conference cost $1,120 
to conduct); this indebtedness was liquidated 
early in the fall semester following the conference 
as a result of the unanimous chapter vote to assess 
each member one dollar. And, in spite of the 
monetary risk involved, the chapter voted to con- 
duct a similar conference this past spring.* This 
second program proved to be self-supporting. 

One important change in the administration 
of the second conference is noteworthy here: The 
Maryland State Teachers’ Association, the most 
powerful and influential teachers’ organization in 
the state, joined Beta Epsilon in sponsoring this 
conference. The tie-in was a “natural” in that 
M.S.T.A. felt that Beta Epsilon, which had al- 
ready organized a successful state conference, 
would be the best agency to organize another in 
conjunction with the N.E.A. centennial celebra- 
tion for the 1956-1957 school year. 


A few changes were made in the conference 
format (such as adding a social hour to the close 
of the conference, where participants could have 
coffee and chat before heading homeward). But 
the same over-all objectives were kept in mind; 
(1) Make people more aware of the problems 
of the schools, and (2) enlist their help in attack- 
ing the problems. 

Now we are beginning to plan for a third Mary- 
land Education Conference. The state organiza- 
tions which were so enthusiastic and helpful the 
first and second year are ready to assist again. 
We plan to organize the conference on the same 
pattern as the first two but will, as before, organ- 
ize our area meetings according to problems both 
current and important in Maryland. Also, an ef- 
fort will be made to include more state legislators. 
Some of the problems which will confront the 
state legislature in 1959 can be investigated and 
thought out by them—preliminary to enacting 
laws!—with the counsel and assistance of educa- 
tors and laymen who will be affected by the laws. 
We do not plan to pay any fees to anyone, as 
before, since we now know this will not prevent 
us from securing the interest and cooperation of 
“top flight” people in many occupations. On the 
basis of past experience, we feel certain that such 
a gathering of able and interested people can 
assist the people of our state in knowing the 
problems, and provide some possible solutions. 

Beta Epsilon is now a working chapter as well 
as a social chapter. It has begun to look outward, 
as it were. There is a raison d’etre. Chapter pro- 


*Co-chairmen were Richard Nell and Emory Harman of Beta 
Epsilon Chapter. 
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grams of self-entertainment have their place, of 
course, and we still carry on a good intra-chapter 
program. But “something new has been added,” 
to revert to the vernacular, and that something 
new centers around our efforts to serve the 
community—our state—by providing the service, 
leadership, and know-how to enable people to 
improve the schools. We in Beta Epsilon now 
genuinely see the potential in Phi Delta Kappa. 
By exercising leadership in the many ways open 
to us (and conferences are only one of many 
possible avenues), we can help to engineer the 
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much-needed “break-through” in educational mat- 
ters which Maynard Bemis, our executive secre. 
tary, wrote about so effectively in the PH Detta 
KaPPaAN of April, 1957. Every chapter can make 
significant contributions in the areas of service 
and/or leadership if its membership seeks to find 
good and practical ways. 


The esteem of our comrades is the foundation 
of power within the confines of our fraternity; 
but surely the esteem of the people is the founda- 
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tion of power for our profession! 





State Fairs Fete Teachers 

Bb State fairs in the Middlewest, where these an- 
nual educational-recreational events attract millions 
of paying customers, have in recent years begun 
observing “teacher recognition days.” Minnesota 
has been a leader in the development, followed by 
Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. 

The Minnesota celebration is sponsored by the 
Fair Board, which picks up the $5,000 tab. Each 
of the eighty-seven Minnesota counties is represented 
by a teacher selected by a local committee. Rep- 
resentation rotates among four different groups— 
elementary, high school, school administrators, and 
board members. 

The representative teachers are feted during the 
entire day, with many different organizations join- 
ing to make their trips memorable. The program 
constitutes a field day for feature writers. 


New Importance for Languages 

Bm “Americans must consider the role of foreign 
languages with a new and sobering care,” accord- 
ing to Dr. Samuel M. Brownell, Detroit superin- 
tendent of schools, in announcing experiments in 
the television-teaching of foreign languages to De- 
troit school children which began this fall. TV in- 
struction supplements classroom instruction already 
being carried on among children six through ten 
years of age. 

Dr. Brownell gave many reasons for the re- 
evaluation of foreign language teaching, mainly the 
promotion of international understanding. The need 
for understanding is reflected in our international 
commitments, responsibilities, and even our inter- 
national future, he said. 


Discipline with Freedom of Action 

& Children who are disciplined by their parents 
but enjoy high freedom of action are well liked 
and influential with their classmates, a University 
of Michigan pilot study indicates. 

But where discipline is accomplished by low free- 
dom of action, children are not well liked and have 
relatively littlke sway over their classmates. They 
are also more often made the targets of physical 
force or other assertive behavior. 

The study was conducted by Sidney Rosen, Lois 
Hoffman, and Ronald Lippitt of the Research Cen- 
ter for Group Dynamics at the University. 

“High freedom of action implies the relative 
emancipation of the child from adult’ prescriptions,” 
the researchers explain. “This enables him to ex- 
periment with and develop new personal properties, 
new combinations of properties, new uses for them, 
and new methods of satisfying needs. Such a child 
might be expected to develop such properties as 
versatility, adaptability, and self-assurance.” 


Picking the Brains of Novelists 

B® Warden Douglas Rigg of State Prison, Still- 
water, Minnesota, says, “We have heard rumors to 
the effect that some novelists have come up with 
some answers that transcend clinical studies. Prob- 
ably we have neglected them because . . . we want 
to appear scientific. Meyer Levin’s book (Com- 
pulsion) has convinced me that we must admit 
novelists to the select group whose brains we pick 
and at whose feet we learn. And you can add to his 
name Jack London, Victor Hugo, Charles Dickens, 
Nelson Algren, Richard Wright, Alan Paton, and 
others. ...” 
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National Defense and Education 


p “It is often asserted that all the subsidies and 

ts which appear in the federal budget are there 
because Of the special interests of pressure groups. 
There is, of course, some truth in this. But as a 
eneralized rule, it is untrue and grossly unfair. 

“In the case of federal aid for schools, it is truer 
and fairer to say that the opposition comes from 
pressure groups, whereas the support is truly na- 
tional and public-spirited. There is no special in- 
terest which is going to be favored specially by 
the adoption of these proposals. The demand for 
them comes from teachers and from school super- 
intendents, from parents and from civic leaders who 
are worrying about our failure to provide a large 
part of the coming generation with adequate school- 
ing. 

“Indeed the support of education—by the local- 
ities, the states, and the federal government—is like 
the support of the national defense. It is a public 
and patriotic duty which this generation owes to 
the next. Can we afford to support American edu- 
cation? The answer is that we cannot afford not to 
support it. Do we have the money tosupport it? Well, 
in the past twenty-five years the national income 
has risen $300 billion while the amount we spend 
on education has increased by little more than $7 
billion or $8 billion. 

“The truth is that it is absurd to say that the 
richest country in the history of mankind cannot 
afford both to defend itself and to educate its chil- 


dren.” 
—Wealter Lippmann 


Reading a Novel in Four Minutes 


> If you are a “slow” reader, amazed by someone 
who breezes through 10,000 words a minute, take 
heart. A Michigan State University professor criti- 
cizes the recent stress on speed in reading and con- 
tends that, if anything, the emphasis should be on 
slower, not faster, reading. 

A specialist in reading recently predicted it would 
be possible for an individual to read at the rate of 
40,000 words per minute with the assistance of 
machines to speed up turning pages. 

“That may be possible,” grants Dr. V. E. Leichty, 
associate professor of English at MSU. “But it 
would also be futile.” At that rate, he noted, it 
would require only a little more than four minutes 
lo read an average novel. 

“Many of the greatest minds of the past were 
the products of a few books which were read and 
re-read until the thought of their authors was 
thoroughly assimilated,” says Dr. Leichty. “Because 
good books not only record thought but also pro- 
Voke it, justice can seldom be done them by a 
hurried reading, or even by a single careful reading.” 


* * * 


About 90 per cent of the men and women listed in 
Who's Who in America have attended college. 
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Check That Label, Please! 


The address on this magazine is printed in 
BLACK ink if your Phi Delta Kappa dues 
for the 49th fiscal year have been received 
at the international headquarters office. You 
are in good standing. 

But if the address is in GREEN, your good 
standing expired on May 31, 1957. You will 
not receive the magazine after December un- 
less dues are remitted to the international 
office by December 15. You or your chapter 
treasurer can do this. 

To regain good standing, you may do one 
of two things: 

1. Send $4.00, plus chapter dues, to your 
chapter treasurer. (A directory giving names 
and addresses of treasurers appeared on the 
last pages of the October Kappan. The 
amount of chapter dues was also indicated.) 


(OR) 


2. Send the same total to J. R. Jones, Busi- 
ness Manager, Phi Delta Kappa, 8th and 
Union, Bloomington, Ind. 

Do not send separate checks for chapter 
and fraternity dues, one to the chapter treas- 
urer and one to the international office. To be 
accepted either by your chapter or by inter- 
national headquarters, your check must in- 
clude chapter dues plus the $4.00 international 
dues. 


5, 
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That Flamboyant New Cover 


Dear Editor: 

The talk of the campus here is the colorful cover 
of our new Kappan. How delighted we are! We 
know you are greatly responsible for the splendid 
continuing improvement of our journal. Please ac- 
cept our congratulations. 

I am writing to voice the sentiment of all eighty 
of our brothers here in Sigma.—R. RODERICK PALM- 
ER (Sigma 1722), instructor, College of Education, 
Ohio State University. 


Hallucinations, Schizophrenia to Order 


Dear Editor: 

I didn’t realize that my pills had such general 
acclaim as to be advertised in Put DELTA KAPPAN 
(“Don’t Let Happiness Hold You Back,” October, 
p. 18]. The ad was only partially correct. I have a 
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much more complete line that might be of interest 
to you. There are twin pills for schizophrenia, invis- 
ible pills to bring on hallucinations, great big pills for 
Messianic complex, and black pills for an over-dose 
of pessimism. In addition, there are various oint- 
ments, powders, and oils designed to develop dis- 
couragement, disappointment, distrust, cynicism, 


and many other forms of anxiety. There are also 
post-graduate prescriptions once used by Kublai 
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Khan, Ivan the Terrible, Hitler, and others. 

The products that we manufacture have been 
used by deans, heads of departments, superintend- 
ents, principals, athletic directors, business manag- 
ers, and several school board members. Orders for 
stock can be placed by going into a trance and 
sending by E.S.P.——WILLIAM J. CRANE, Ph.D. (Beta 
Phi 90), professor, Eastern Michigan College, Ypsi- 
lanti. 





Twenty-Sixth Biennial Council Schedule 
Phi Delta Kappa 


Union Building, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


‘ December 28, Saturday 
9 to 11:30 a.m.—Registration of delegates, alter- 
nates, and others 
12 noon:—District luncheons, 
tives presiding 
1:30 p.m.—First Council session, Ballroom 
Invocation 
Introduction of officers and professional staff 
Seating of delegates and roll call 
Address: “An Air Age Phi Delta Kappa,” M. L. 
Cushman, president 
Council orientation and announcements, May- 
nard Bemis, executive secretary 
3:30 p.m.—Chairmen of Council committees meet 
with Charles R. Foster, first vice-president, for 
discussion of Council procedure and commit- 
tee work 
4:30 p.m.—District conferences 
Elect one member of Council nominating com- 
mittee to nominate officers for board of di- 
rectors 
Elect committee to nominate district representa- 
tives 
Other business as desired 
7:30 p.m.—Second Council session, 
Roll check 
Introduction of host officers, office staff, and 
recorder 
Greetings from Harlan Hatcher, president, Uni- 
versity of Michigan 
8:15 p.m.—First meeting of Council committees 


district representa- 


Ballroom 


December 29, Sunday 
9:30 a.m.—Third Council session, Ballroom 
Roll check 
Report of executive secretary 
Report of credentials committee 
Summary of commission work and achievement 
Research 
Selective Recruitment of Teachers 
International Education 
Free Public Education 
Study of Educational Policies and Programs 
in Relation to Desegregation 


!2 noon—Coordinators’ luncheon, open to all co- 
ordinators and district representatives, John C. 
Whinnery, second vice-president, presiding 

1:30 to 5 p.m.—Second meeting of Council com- 
mittees 

7:30 p.m.—Fourth Council session, Ballroom 
Roll check 
Address: “The Real Values of Life,” Walton 

Cole, D. D., First Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Michigan 
Report of audit committee on delegate expenses 
Report of committee on time and place (27th 
Council, 1959) 
:30 p.m.—Third meeting of Council committees 


December 30, Monday 
9 a.m.—Fifth Council session, Ballroom 
Roll check 
Report of nominating committee 
Council legislation 
11 a.m.—Fourth meeting of Council committees 
1:30 p.m.—Sixth Council session, Ballroom 
Roll check 
Election of board of directors 
Council legislation 
7:30 p.m.—District conferences 
Roll check 
Election of district representatives 
Other business as desired 
8:30 p.m.—Seventh Council session, Ballroom 
Roll check 
Council legislation 


December 31, Tuesday 

9 a.m.—Tour of Henry Ford Museum, Greenfield 
Village 

1:30 p.m.—Eighth Council session, Ballroom 
Roll check 
Report of resolutions committee 
Adoption of 27th biennial budget 
Installation of incoming officers of Phi Delta 

Kappa 
4:30 p.m.—Adjournment of 26th Biennial Council 
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/.N APPROPRIATE PHI DELTA KAPPA MEMENTO 


e TAILORED to the writing needs of the most exacting 
e DESIGNED to be the year’s PERFECT GIFT 


Order two, three, four, or more. You will want one for your office and home; buy a couple for 
gifts to Phi Delta Kappa friends or relatives. Better yet, get up a “pool” of orders amo yng your 


PDK associates. You will be delighted with the pen set, and all profits derived will be used 
to help RETIRE THE HEADQUARTERS BUILDING FUND DEBT. 


New/ P 
2. The Madison 
Pass Ylon-Spill DESK PEN SET 


sémazing NEW Pen 
Actually FILLS ITSELF 
The reservoir is in the base, not the barrel 


NO LEVERS, NO PLUNGERS, NO TRICK GADGETS 
NOTHING TO PUSH, PULL, TWIST OR GET OUT OF ORDER 


é 





AIF. 


BLACK, MAROON, GRAY, * A genuinely fine, smooth-writing, long-lasting pen 
HUNTER GREEN, AQUA, a ore . . 
CHARTREUSE, CORAL % Easy to fill—Cap can’t stick 


——" ONLY *% Ink will not evaporate—Uses any good ink 


Made of gleaming Styron 
in a choice of 8 colors: 


any decor. 
% One filling lasts for months 


INCLUDING S$ oo % No cleaning required 
% The ink never comes in contact with the plastic, 


INSIGNIA thus we guarantee no odor at any time 





Add for packing and post- 
age to any point in the 
United States: 

1 set 40¢ 
2-3 sets 51¢ 
Colors (your choice)—( ) Black ( ) Maroon ( ) Gray ( ) Hunter Green 4-5 sets él¢ 
6-7 sets 76¢ 


( ) Aqua ( ) Chartreuse ( ) Ivory ( ) Coral 8-12 sets $1.10 


Preferred Products Co., 
Box 148-Sta. F, Toledo 10, Ohio 


Send me .... MADISON NON-SPILL DESK PEN SETS @ $3.00 ea., plus postage. 











Ship to 
Address 
City State 


Your Chapter Name & No. 
OHIO MEMBERS ONLY ADD 3% SALES TAX. 
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Announcing Publication of the NEW 


Research Studies in Education—1956 


A Subject-Author Index and Research Methods Bibliography 


Phi Delta Kappa’s Research Studies in Education have become standard reference 
works in education libraries and are indispensible tools for educational research. 
You are invited to place your order now for this 1956 edition, which can be shipped 
before the end of November. 


Contents 
SECTION I—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Completed in 1956 


SECTION II—Doctoral Dissertations, Reports, and Field Studies Under Way in 1956 
Both Sections I and II were compiled by Stanley B. Brown, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, and Mary Louise Lyda, University of Colorado. These sections 
include more than 90 pages of listings classified under library-approved subdivi- 
sions, complete with author’s name, title of study, and institution where under- 
taken. 


SECTION Iil—Author Index 
This section lists authors alphabetically with references to the subdivisions of the 
first two sections under. which their studies fall. 


SECTION IV—Research Methods Bibliography 


This is an up-to-date listing of works useful to the educational researcher, com- 
piled by Carter V. Good, University of Cincinnati. 


ORDER NOW—$3.50 POSTPAID 


(Special Discount Price: Cash with Order, $3.00 Postpaid) 


Send order to— 


PHI DELTA KAPPA 
Eighth and Union 


Bloomington, Indiana 


Publication of the Research Studies in Education series is expected to be a continuing activity 
of Phi Delta Kappa. The 1957 edition is now in process of compilation. Its publication is 
dependent upon sales of the 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 editions. Copies of the earlier editions 
are also available at the above prices. 














